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A Plea for Peace . economic 


weapons .. . continued maneuvers 


| 
the state of domestic problems. | 





DENT ROOSEVELT’S plea to Hit- 
id Mussolini for an end to aggres- 
esents one more.gamble in a world 


The President is chancing to catch the dic- 
1 a moment of hesitation over deci- 
that, if made, mean war. 
the issue is drawn between: 


Ag 

1 The conference table as a means of ad- 
ist lifferences and removing trade bar- 
rier t are driving some nations to aggres- 


2, The battlefield as a means of attempting 
ijust the same differences by force of 


to a 
arms 
Chances, at this stage, are 50-50 on the 
choice of methods. 
‘“* * * 


Economic power of the United States is 
in process of being aligned firmly back of 
Great Britain and France. 

New Deal planners, once busy with do- 
mestic reforms, now are busy shaping cush- 
ions for war shocks. Reform planning is out; 
war planning is dominant. 

Plans are not for troop movements; not for 
expeditionary ‘forces; not for a huge army. 





Plans, instead, are for market protections; 
are for aids to Great Britain and France in 
mobilizing financial resources; are for care- 
ful upbuilding of raw material stocks in 
democratic countries, 


The President is determined to keep one 
jump ahead of the isolationists. 

Emphasis is on a frank facing of the prob- 
lems that war would create for the United 
States. A parade of American economic 
power—not of military power—is offered in a 
White House gamble on the chance of awing 
aggressors, 

Pe we 

The arsenal of new-style economic weapons, 

now being tested, include the following: 


Barter. First direct exchange along totali- 
tarian lines is planned for American cotton 
and wheat, British and Dutch rubber and tin. 


Real objective: to test a mechanism that can 
the problems of exchange in war- 


simplify 


time, All barter offers of Germany, Italy and 
Japan are turned down. A logical barter 
would be Japanese silk for American scrap 
iron, oil and cotton. 

Finance mobilization. Plans are far ad- 
vanced for creating machinery to enable Brit- 
sh and French to realize dollars for security 
holdings without dislocating markets. Ex- 
perience with price stabilization through 
farm commodity loans provided the main 
idea, Billions—more billions than provided 
by N Deal pump-priming—could be re- 
lease ] 


tor spending if war came. 
Political loans. The United States is of- 


tering to use its financial resources to help 
n in this hemisphere that wants 
ieip in remaining independent of the totali- 


ae; 


tions. A loan is offered to Brazil 
political, rather than an economic, basis. 
nations can be expected to step up for 
loans as Germany imposes harsher and 
*r conditions on her trades. 





rality. Mr, Roosevelt will support, 
nila favor, a neutrality act that will keep 
Am markets open to nations with money 
y and ships to carry needed war mate- 
“als. War now would not catch the United 
States nay ping. 
- * * 
The President’s interest in domestic affairs 
Sntinues to dwindle, 
; All lems, at this stage, are being viewed 
“ White House against the international 
background, 
Yet, two big domestic issues are moving 
Pn 1 showdown, 
e ” ue is being drawn on the demand for 
“an nt to the Wagner labor relations act. 
ats ‘ now suggest a decision in the 


“se and the Senate with likelihood of only 
ay nendment. Court decisions, protect- 
oyer rights, are taking some steam 
nands for drastic revision. 

“nead is a decision on future relief 
‘‘Y with better than an even chance that 





nines WPA will come out in hardly recog- 
ode ‘orm. Use of unemployment insur- 
i — as a first line financial defense 
" re rigid formulas for relief fund dis- 
nN are likely of approval. 
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~ UNDRGANIZED LABOR - 
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What Wagner Act Has Meant to Unions: 
Deotisied Membership, Drop in Strikes 


The independent railway unions, meanwhile, + organized, as against 7,993,000 organized. And 


HE RECORD of labor under the Wagner + 


Labor Relations Act—now a burning issue 
again in Congress—has been one of rapidly 
advancing union membership and, recently, of 
rapid decline in strikes. 

With an intense struggle under way over 
numerous proposed amendments to the law, 
some of which would change it in vital respects, 
that labor record is of especial interest now. 
It reveals some striking facts about the new 
strength of unions and about their new rela- 
tions with employers. 

Basically, the law was intended to do two 
things. One was to guarantee the right of or- 
ganization by workers into independent unions. 
The other was to insure that, once the workers 
were organized, employers would bargain freely 
with them on wages, hours and other working 
conditions, thus reducing strikes and lockouts 
and bringing a greater degree of peace to in- 
dustry. 

The Pictogram above tells the story of the 
growth of labor organizations since the law’s 
enactment. It is a story of great gains in 
membership, tempered by the fact that there 
still are nearly three times as many unorgan- 


ized workers as organized. 


MEMBERSHIP DOUBLED 

After passage of tne law, the unions seized 
the new opportunity to expand, used it strenu- 
ously, and more than doubled their member- 
ship among employed people in the last three 
years. They made heavy into the 
ranks of the unorganized; for whereas in 1935 
less than one-eighth of those employed were 
organized, by the end of 1938 more than one- 
fourth were organized. 

This campaign was spurred materially by 
the major split in the unions’ ranks that fol- 
lowed shortly after enactment of the Wagner 
law in July of 1935. Rivalry between the 
American Federation of Labor and the then 
Committee for Industrial Organization (now the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations) led to a 
battle royal for members. 

The parent AFL, stripped of some of its 
largest unions that left it for the new CIO, put 
on a tremendous organizing campaign and re- 
bounded to a level of membership that ap- 
proaches its all-time record. In only two pre- 
vious years—the banner era of 1920 and 1921 
—has its membership been as high as the 3,- 


inroads 


And the CIO, pressing its principle of mass 


organization, on an industry-wide basis, shot 
its membership up to the point where, near 
the end of 1938, it could report 4,038,000 on 
its rolls. 


handicapped by adverse conditions in their in- 
dustry and by the adoption of equipment and 
methods that held down the volume of employ- 
ment, nevertheless were able to show a small 
gain that carried their rolls, according to best 
available estimates, somewhat above 325,000. 

Thus organized labor, which in 1935 reported 
an employed membership of about 3,347,000, 
pushed its total by the end of 1938 to 7,993,000, 
a gain of more than 135 per cent. Yet huge 
numbers of workers have not yet been per- 
suaded to join the unions. 

In 1935, there were 27,258,000 persons gain- 
fully employed in the United States, excluding 
employers, professional men and women and 
farmers. These represent the workers who ac- 
tually were turning the wheels of industry and 
of business in general. And of these, 23,911,000 
were unorganized as contrasted with 3,347,000 
organized. 

By the end of 1938, progress had been made 
in reducing the ratio of unorganized to or- 








ganized. Yet there still were 20,229,000 un- 
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so, whereas in 1935 there were seven times as 
many unorganized as organized, by the end of 
of 1938 there were less than three times as 
many unorganized as organized. 

These figures are based on the employed 
only. Addition of the unemployed—some 
of whom are union members but not in good 
standing—would raise the totals of union mem- 
berships and of the available labor supply, but 
would have no vital effect on the relationships 
between them, “Company unions” are omitted 
from the computations. 

Two factors were mainly responsible in the 
view of labor experts, for the rapid growth of 
unions: The Wagner Act and the rivalry be- 
tween the two labor factions. 

The Wagner Act placed in statutory form the 
right of organization long held by workmen 
but theretofore enforced only by the strength 
of the unions themselves. Through the act, 
the power of the Federal Government was 
placed behind labor in its efforts to eliminate 
discrimination against unions, labor’s funda- 
mental rights were brought forcibly before the 
public and workmen were assured against dis- 
charge or other discrimination if they joined 
unions. 

In the field of strikes and labor disputes, the 
period since enactment of the law has been one 
of progress, but after a discouraging start. 

Before the Supreme Court, in May, 1937, held 
the law constitutional, many employers declined 
to accept its provisions. There was a large in- 
crease in strikes up to June of that year as la- 
bor battled for its right to organization. 


DECLINE IN STRIKES 
Then, with the law’s validity confirmed, there 
began a sharp reduction in these interruptions 
to work. 
Measured in man-days of work lost in strikes, 
the yearly record is as follows: 


BONE S55 sia bidaanwwsees . 15,456,337 
Pe 2udes Phateaeeae sense 13,901,956 
a ert eee ree 28,424,857 
Ai ets GEES aie 2 8,861,168 


The spectacular reduction in days of work 
lost in strikes began within two months of the 
court’s decision upholding the Wagner Act. 

Again this improvement is ascribed by labor 
experts to two principal factors: The business 
recession and the Wagner Act. 

The recession was probably a powerful factor 
in reducing labor strife, as depressions usually 
are. But friends of the act point to the drastic 
character of the drop in strikes, and cite the 
machinery for peaceable settlement of disputes 
set up in the law as a factor that may well have 
been just as powerful. 
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The March of the News 


War crises and America . . . In- 





ternational barter .. . Business’ day 
in court... Coal industry problems. | 





66YV/E, TOO, have a stake in world affairs.” 

These words spoken by President 
Roosevelt in a brief address before the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 
April 14 in Washington set the keynote of 
this country’s concern over Europe’s recur- 


ee SNe 


| 
ring war crises. 
Twenty-four hours later the world was in- 
formed that the President, even as he had 
| prior to the Munich conference, called upon 
| Chancellor Hitler and Premier Mussolini to 
| preserve the threatened world peace by agree- 
| ing to stem the tide of aggression, relax over 
| the moderating influence of the conference 
| table, and work out a peaceable solution of 
the world’s ills with the United States taking 
more than an interested part in the discus- 
sions. 

With the President of the United States 

| assuming the role of world moderator, a 

| tense world wondered what the outcome of 

| the invitation would be. 

| France was first to accept, unconditionally, 
the President’s proposal. 

| But following closely upon the heels of the 

| President's peace message came announce- 

| ment the United States Fleet has been di- 
rected to return immediately to the Pacific 
coast, as soon as refueling can be completed. 
This cancels plans to stay on the Atlantic 

side until May and to participate in the 

| World’s Fair. 

Commentators pointed out the bulk of the 

| British fleet already is concentrated on the 

| Atlantic. 

[ But even while the Chief Executive out- 
lined definite proposals for blocking another 
world war, definite steps were taken to 

develop controls to prevent a panic on the 

| financial markets if war should develop. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Chair- 

} man Eccles of the Board of Governors of the 

| Federal Reserve System and other high Gov- 

ernment officials conferred with leaders in 
| private business so that if the worst should 
| come the country will be prepared. 

Another approach to present-day problems 

| was disclosed by Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of 

| South Carolina. This is the plan now receiv- 
ing favorable consideration in the Adminis- 
tration for a gigantic barter system to permit 
the exchange of two million or more bales of 
our surplus cotton and up to 100 million bush- 
| els of carry-over wheat. 
j [Continued on Page 3, Col. 1] 
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News 
within the 


News 


ITH labor relations closely crowding for- 

eign relations in the Washington news 
spotlight, this seems a propitious time. . 
as long-awaited hearings on the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act begin .... to do a little 
summing up. What's happened to organized 
labor and unorganized labor since the law 
was passed back in 1935? Our labor experts 
found out some striking facts about the new 
strength of unions and their new relations 
with employers. Their growth is dramatic- 
ally told in the page one Pictogram and the 


story in the accompanying article. 
om” * * 


Just about the most important question 
in the field of national affairs today is: 
“Should the Wagner Labor Relations Act be 
Revised?” A more controversial topic could 
hardly be chosen. We found out that when 
we queried a list of important people we 
thought should have decidedly worthwhile 
opinions on the matter. As a result, we are 
able to present on page four one of the most 
interesting discussions in the “Question of 
the Week” series. There will be found the 
views of labor leaders, legislators and heads 
of national business and farm organizations. 
The response was very gratifying; so much 
so that many replies had to be held over un- 
til next week for lack of space. 

~ ‘“ ~ 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed .... 

Acting upon that thesis the highest of- 
ficials of the national Government are busy 
right now studying and devising plans to ease 
the shock of a foreign war on the United 
States. 

What these officials think a war will mean 
to business men and investors within this 
country and what they are planning in order 
to meet new problems is told fully in the 
Newsgram on page three. Discussions in 
which officials frankly explained what their 
studies revealed and what their plans en- 
visioned laid the groundwork for this illumi- 
nating article. 


Scarcely had the capitals of the world had 
time to appraise the meaning of President 
Roosevelt's Pan American Union address 
when his wholly unexpected peace message 
to Hitler and Mussolini made the biggest 
news of the week. We considered both of 
these state papers so important that their 
full texts will be found on pages five and 


seven. 
* * * 


When the World War broke out America 
was totally unprepared. Security prices broke 
so violently that the markets had to be 
closed for months. Business, already in a 
slump, was pushed down hill even faster. 

A repetition of the experiences in 1914 
would be much more disastrous today than 
then, for the United States today is the fi- 
nancial center of the world. 

Our Newsgram on page thirteen explains 
the plans Government and business leaders 
are developing to prevent a repetition of 
those earlier experiences. And it explains, 
too, why officials are optimistic that if the 
worst should come the stock markets would 
be kept open and “business could go on as 


usual.” 
_ oe 


A large part of the population of the 
United States has an interest in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry ... whether factory 
owner, householder or city official. So when 
we hear of a complete shutdown in the one 
great industry where there has been a con- 
certed effort for “planned economy,” even 
price-fixing, a look behind the scenes seems 
to be in order. Why this “planning” has run 
into trouble is told in the Newsgram on page 
twelve. 

* * * 

It’s a pleasure—occasionally—to welcome 
back to White House conferences the once 
very, very active “White House Spokesman.” 
His appearances have been rare since the 
days of President Coolidge. The “spokes- 
man” has been quoted lately on the choice 
of courses that may be forced on the United 
States in the field of foreign trade. What 
these courses are and what some of the 
highest officials in Washington are thinking 
along those lines are described in a News- 
gram on page twelve. 

7 * * 

These are the days of pressure and more 
pressure on Congress for bigger and better 
farm subsidies. And just how are the farm- 
ers faring—that is, how does the purchasing 
power of farm cash income compare with the 
boom period of 1929? 

A glance at the map on page twelve will be 
revealing. It shows just what the situation 
is in every State—which ones are better off 
and which ones are not. 

E. Worth HIGcGINns 
Managing Editor. 
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Behind the Barter Policy ... Scope of TNEC Inquiry. .. 
on Neutrality .. . Snag for Housing Drive 


A Tangle 


The carefully concealed fact of 
the matter is that the White 
House had the State Department 
and Senator Byrnes of South 
Carolina make public its idea for 
bartering cotton for rubber and 
tin even before the other coun- 
tries that would have to provide 
the other side of the bargain had 
even heard about it. Again, 
moves on the world’s diplomatic 
checker-board accounted for an- 
nouncement of a plan that was 
in the most embryonic “think” 
stage. 
xk ok 

The present agenda of studies 
by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee is much less 
comprehensive than originally 
planned. Reasons are the failure 
to get authorization for the $2,- 
000,000 appropriation TNEC 
wanted, and requirement that 
recommendations be submitted 
next February. A chance re- 
mains that the investigation will 
be prolonged beyond February, 
depending on whether TNEC 
asserts in strong terms a need 
for such action. 


xr 


Senators and Congressmen now 


on foreign affairs in the Senate 
and House have been unable to 
make up their minds on neutral- 
ity, and others disagree with each 
other. A bad tangle is expected 
before the neutrality question is 


settled. 
xe 


Preparations are on for an at- 
tempt in the Senate to eliminate 
from the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration expansion bill a 
House amendment which, offi- 
cials say, would seriously re- 
strict activities of that agency. 
The amendment in question 
would require that land values 
at the time of application for in- 
surance serve as the basis for the 
amount of insurance granted, 
and subsequent write-ups of 
value would not be recognized 


by FHA. 
x* ere 


Word is being passed that any 
attempt by the Federal Reserve 
Board to induce either Congress 
or the White House to abolish 
the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency by consolidation 
with the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation is doomed to 
failure. Bank examining agen- 


‘cies are scheduled to continue as 


United States would become 
especially vigilant in the Pacific 
to guard the trade lanes and the 
trade that reach to the vital rub- 
ber and tin of the Dutch East 
Indies and the British Malaya 
states. Aggression in the Pa- 
cific is quietly emphasized as a 
major American concern at this 
juncture. 
xk * 

This country’s strategists are 
placing great emphasis on what 
they say would be the danger to 
this country of having the Brit- 
ish fleet in German hands. A 
consideration of this potentiality 
is said by well-informed officials 
to weigh heavily in the thinking 
of President Roosevelt as he 
charts a foreign policy course. 


x * & 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
is getting a secret satisfaction 
out of reports from Argentina 
that a widespread Nazi plot to 
deliver Patagonia to Germany 
has been discovered there. Now 
Secretary Hull is saying “I told 
you so” to the Argentines who 
opposed his strong anti-dictator 
proposals at the Pan-American 
conference in Lima last De- 


. 


seriously just now in Congress. 
At best, it will not be trotted out 
until an actual war situation con- 
fronts the nation. Present pros- 
pect is that it will not even be 
debated this year. Many Sena- 
tors favor it, however, as a war- 
time measure, to be enacted in 


wartime. 
xe 


Brazil is so concerned about 
what the United States will do 
with its surplus cotton that the 
Brazilian government now main- 
tains a special representative in 
Washington whose job it is to 
flash the latest news on American 
cotton plans back to his home 
government. 
xk * 


Treasury scouts, acting ima con- 
fidential capacity for the Secre- 
tary, report that business men 
over the country are resigned to 
continuing heavy taxes and to 
continuing large Government ex- 
penditures, but are chiefly inter- 
ested in removing inequities in 
present tax laws. 


x * * 


The inner circle of White House 
planners is giving intensive 








privately admit that chances are 
slim for amending the Neutrality 
Act before May 1, the day the 
“cash and carry” clause expires. | 
Some members of the committees 





at present. 


Authentic word is that 
event of war in Europe, the | 


cember. 


x * & xk 








in the | 


The proposal to tax the profits 
out of war is not being taken very 


thought to the problem of deal- 
ing with foreign security hold- 
ings in this country in the event 
of European war. Emphasis is 
on plans to avoid liquidation. 
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"WORLD MODERATOR” |.. RETURN OF “MR. ANONYMOUS” 
EGGS ON THE LAWN... PAN-AMERICAN PLEDGE 


At 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue the Presiden- 

tial alter ego puffed itself into a semblance 
of its bygone ghostly dignity. Once again the 
“unofficial White House spokesman,” that 
mythical figure which never could stand the 
rigors of television, was doing a bit of inter- 
preting for the Administration. 

To newspaper commentators this reversal by 
President Roosevelt of his method of publiciz- 
ing White House attitudes and information 
brought memories of another Chief Executive, 
namely, Calvin Coolidge, to whom is accredited 
the device of utilizing an astral envoy with a 
“passion for anonymity” for saying things that 
the President did not desire to appear as eman- 
ating from his own lips. 

Near the end of his Georgia vacation, news 
dispatches began to flow from Warm Springs as 
coming from “sources close to the White 
House” or from “well-informed sources close to 
the President” or other similar phrases all de- 
signed to avoid definite attribution. All of 
them were used as spring boards for inform- 
ing the public that Nazi domination, if not 
checked, would result in physical repercussions 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


On the day that he 
quit Warm Springs, the 
“If We Don’t President, looking “the 

‘ picture of health,” as one 
Have a War” correspondent described 
him, smiled farewell at the crowd gathered at 
the depot and said: “I’ll be back in the fall if 
we don’t have a war.” Just prior to that the 
President, in bidding goodby to one of the 
Warm Springs Foundation officials, had said: 
“Well, so long, Fred. I'll be back Thanksgiv- 
ing—with provisos.” 

That farewell, whether or not the President 
realized it, and he is regarded as a model of 
astuteness by his aides, was to have an immedi- 
ate effect on a curious udmixture of personali- 
ities. In Berlin, Nazi Propaganda Minister 
Goebbel’s newspaper “Der Angriff” termed the 
phrase “rude and insolent” and wanted a plain 
answer from the President as to whether or 
not he was “war mongering.” 

In the Senate, the Chief Executive became 
an immediate target for criticism by such leg- 
islators as George of Georgia, Reynolds of 
North Carolina and Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, who called for an end of “hysteria” 
prompted by comments of the President and 
other government officials. 

But-even as the Government-inspired press of 


Another Visit 


+ 
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—Harris & Ewing 


KEEP ON THE GRASS 


President and Mrs. Roosevelt as they waved a 

cheery greeting to the thousands of youngsters 

and grown-ups who gathered on the White House 

lawn to take part in the traditional Easter egg- 
rolling festival, _ 





Europe commended or denounced the Presi- 
dent's views, it was disclosed that the Chief 
Executive had cabled directly to Der Fuehrer 
and Il Duce urging that all of the European 
powers with the United States as a participant 
sit down at the conference table to settle the 
world’s disputes and avoid war before some 
untoward flash would throw all nations into 
another world war. (Full text on Page 5.) 


When the “Presidential Special” rolled in 
the Capital's railroad terminal early in the week 
it was boarded by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
ganthau, Jr. Close at hand also was Secretary 
of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins, who had ac- 
companied the President on his Georgia jaunt. 
There in the privacy of the President’s “Iron 
Horse Study” the Chief Executive received 
detailed analyses of the current foreign crisis. 
Later, in his White House “Oval Study”, he 
was to receive during the week further reports 
from his diplomatic and fiscal aides. 


At the one and only press conference of the 
week, the second being scrapped in order to 
permit him to make two speeches, the President 
confounded members of the press by report- 
ing that he had no news that was fit to print. 


+ 








. P . A negative shake of 
Foreign Policy the head answered a 


As the President ety as to whether the 
President had any com- 
Would Have It 


ment to make on the 
European situation. Then as an afterthought 
the President recalled that a reading of an edi- 
torial in the “Washington Post” had almost 
made him fall out of bed that morning, that it 
was very good, very clear and very honest, and 
furthermore that he had not inspired it. The 
editorial, which the President had his stenogra- 
pher incorporate in the minutes of the press 
conference, and which he in effect made his 
own by his wholehearted subscription to its 
views, called upon the democracies to check the 
march of aggression-minded dictators by a “pre- 
ponderant show of force”. (Full text on page 6.) 
Later in the week the President was to tell the 
nation and the world in his own words that the 
United States’ economic support was pledged to 
the aid of its sister American republics in de- 
fending the Western Hemisphere against for- 
eign aggression. Bristling as his speech to the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
was, the President said he was still confident 
that disaster could be averted if the Old World 
would accept a brotherly handclasp from the 
New World. (Full text on page 7.) 


On the immediate 
“home front,” the Ex- 
With No Room = ¢cutive power was help- 

less to keep the White 
To Roll Eggs House lawn from being 
the eggiest Capital backyard on the occasion of 
the annual Easter Monday egg-rolling festival. 
When the last shadow of the last of the 52,259 
egg-rollers retreated that day, White House 
gardeners sighed. According to final reports, 
one young lady, age four, dressed in pink, ac- 
tually was observed trying to roll an egg. But 
to the President and the First Lady as they 
looked out at the happy throng, there was little 
doubt that anything but a fine time was being 
had by all. 

For the rest of the week the President stayed 
pretty close to the hearth, receiving official and 
personal callers, keeping posted on foreign and 
domestic developments, signing. 

At the week-end the President kept his eyes 
on the telephone waiting for that signal which 
would inform him how his urgent proposal to 
Stave off impending war was received by the 
world’s powers. 


An Egg-rolling 


DEREK Fox. 








—Harris & E 
INTERNATIONAL SWAP 
Senator James F. Byrnes, with Administrat 
backing, proposes a barter of United States sur. 
plus wheat and cotton for some of Europe's tin 
and rubber, necessary war reserve stocks 
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BARTER: OUR NEW 
TRADE POLICY 





A trial at barter. How trade poli 
cies are being shifted. Getting set 
for war. 





OST frequent and most bitter of White House 
and State Department attacks direct 
totalitarian nations have been aimed at th 2 
by those nations of the technique of barier \o 

push their international trade. 

Barter involves the two-way exchange of 
without the use of foreign exchange—or c: - 
and with price a secondary consideration 

George Peek, one-time foreign trade advi Q 
Mr. Rooseve!t, was liquidated from his job fo: 
gesting that this Government might well co: 
direct negotiation to enlarge its foreign trade A 
proposal by Germany to trade German good r 
800,000 bales of American cotton was turned 
flatly in 1935. 

On April 22 the import tariffs on German go 
are to rise 25 per cent because Germany is 
by the use of barter, to introduce subsidies in the 
export of her products. On April 8, Pre 
Roosevelt, through a spokesman, expressed the 
opinion that barter by totalitarian nations was 
driving the United States to adoption of methods 
that mean a lower standard of living at home. 


Bartering U. S. Cotton 


For Tin and Rubber 


Two days later, on April 10, Senator Byrnes 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, and the Depa: t 
of State simultaneously announced a plan ! e 
United States Government to barter cot 1 
exchange for tin and rubber,‘through a d 
volving the governments of Great Britai 
Holland. The next day, April 11, President R 
velt expressed to newspapermen hig appro’ 
the plan. 

The goal fixed by officials of this Gove 
is to work out a trade involving at least 2 
bales of American cotton and at least ‘ 00 
long tons of rubber. In addition, the hop to 
trade another 1,000,000 bales of cotton for ut 
$65,000,000 worth of tin. 

Barter is advocated as a move in additi ) 
the export subsidy now paid to dispose « 
plus wheat and in addition to an export s 
now advocated by the White House to disp 
surplus cotton. Subsidized exports, like | 
are under intense fire when used by other 2 
ernments. 

Of the proposal to barter cotton for t 
rubber, the State Department said: 

“Such arrangements would fall completé 
side of the sphere of ordinary commercia! “ 
change and would not affect the sphere 
eration of the trade agreements program 
of our other general policies.” 

This statement is based upon the propo 
commodities involved in any trade shall be 
by the respective governments and not 1 
into trade channels unless prices shou 
sharply. Other informed officials say th 
same statement could be made by any 
engaging in barter and storing commodit 
war purposes. 


Practical Difficulties 
Involved in Program 


The plan for barter actually raises man} 
tical problems that have yet to be worked 
fact, there is more than a hint that th 
nouncement by the United States caug 
British and the Dutch quite by surprise. 

Those governments according to best 1n! 
tion available in Washington, will need to 4 
rubber and tin from their colonies in th¢ 
East before they can barter the rubber an 
for American cotton. Even after barte! 
would be no assurance that any more rubdde 
tin or cotton would actually be consumed 

Officials who are promoting the barter arts 
ment say that it should be viewed agains! 
world background. ; 

Their emphasis 1s on the prospect that ¥* 
would result in a shortage of shipping 1ac’-~’ 
and might result in a cut in trade lines Wi 
effect of causing a shortage of -trategic raw 
terials and their sharp increase in prict 
working out a trade before war, building 
bank of goods that would be available in 4! 
gency, shortages and speculative price risé€s 
be avoided. 
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Continued From Page 1.) 

President Roosevelt now has 
‘ned the bill which, in the form 
passed by the Senate earlier in 
the week, granted him another 
100 million dollars—instead of 
150 million dollars he had 
i—for WPA operations dur- 
two and a half 


the 


ask¢ 
ing the next 
months. 

At the same time Senator 
Barkley’s announcement of the 
thcoming request for a one 


ror 
one-half billion dollar relief 


nd 

as sropriation for the fiscal year 

sais ining in July led to speed- 
pn of the Senate Unemploy- 

ment . and Relief Committee’s 

consideration of the Byrnes bill 


proposals for revamping exist- 
ing relief policies. 

Another matter of long stand- 
ing was settled when it was an- 
nounced at the White House that 
the President had decided to 

thdraw the nomination of 
Thomas R. Amlie, former mem- 
ber of Congress from Wisconsin, 
to be a member of the ICC. 

Another move of the Com- 
merce Department to bulwark its 
program of aid for business was 
seen in the resignation of Ed- 
ward J. Noble from his post as 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority to become a dol- 
lar-a-year executive assistant to 
Secretary of Commerce Harry 
L. Hopkins. 

Also of direct interest to busi- 
ness was the Temporary National 
Economic Committee’s announce- 
ment that it will soon give in- 
dustry and business a charice to 
present their economic views at 
its hearings. 

The Federal Reserve Board 
sent a statement to the Senate and 
House Banking Committees sug- 
gesting that Congress take steps 
to study banking, monetary and 
credit policies with a view to pre- 
enactment of unwise 
monetary legislation and de- 
veloping a program for more in- 
Federal control. of 
those policies. 

Most important development 
on the labor front was the con- 
tinued deadlock in the negotia- 
tions between bituminous coal 
operators and the United Mine 
Workers for a new wage con- 
tract 

And again the inflow of gold 
continued at high levels with 
total receipts valued at $130,- 
704,180 for the week ended April 
7. For March the gold inflow 
totaled $365,436,437, or more than 
in any other month in our his- 
tory except September and Oc- 
tober of last year. 


venting 


tegrated 
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WJemsqrazis WHAT EUROPEAN WAR WOULD MEAN TO JU. S: 
THE EFFECTS ON OUR TRADE PRICES AND BUSINESS 


+ 


LL through the top reaches of the + buyers have paid cash for those ma- + 


‘ Government, attention is being 
turned to problems that would arise 
in the event of war in Europe. 
President Roosevelt at this stage 
displays only a mild interest in do- 
mestic reform. The “stop-Roose- 
velt” drive in Congress gets only 
passing White House attention. Gov- 
ernment departments that only re- 





What war would mean 
Domestic re- 
form forgotten. Neutrality 
in action. 


for business. 











cently were thinking up new ways to 
regulate agriculture, or to stir up 
trade, or to extend control over 
finance, today are busy shaping poli- 
cies and plans that could apply in 
the event of European war. 

Uppermost in the minds of the na- 
tion’s highest officials are questions 
like these: 

What would war do to demand for 
American raw materials and how 
can any initial shock be mitigated? 
How best can the resources of for- 
eign nations in this country be dealt 
with to avoid a shock that might 
come with liquidation? Can plans 
be made to move in smoothly to fill 
export markets that would have to 
be relinquished by participants in 
any general European war? What 
steps need to be taken to cushion 
the effects of the Johnson Act, 
barring foreign loans to former de- 
faulters, and the Neutrality Act with 
its somewhat obscure provisions? 


The Effects of War 


On American Affairs 


A survey of the official sources 
that are giving principal attention to 
those and other questions reveals a 
rather definite picture of what those 
in command here expect that Euro- 
pean war would produce. 

Two vitally important laws, not on 
the statute books in 1914, would 
come into play in 1939. 
Neutrality Act; the other the John- 
son Act. 

With war, the Neutrality Act auto- 
matically would bar the sale of mu- 
nitions—including airplanes and am- 
munition and weapons—to the’ bel- 
ligerent nations or to buyers who 
would resell to belligerents. Likewise 
credits would be barred, and Ameri- 
cans would be warned that it would 
be unlawful for them to travel on any 
vessel of the belligerent nations. 

Furthermore, under the so-called 
“cash and carry” section of the Neu- 
trality Act—a section that expires 
May 1 and is the center of contro- 
versy in Congress—the President is 
empowered to proclaim an embargo 
on export of war materials other 
than munitions, except in case the 


One is the | 


terials and provide their own trans- 
portation subject to 
from this Government. 

President Roosevelt wants Con- 
gress to give him more discretion in 


no protection 


applying the provisions of this law | 


so that he can distinguish between 
aggressor nations and nations on the 
defensive. Other officials point out 
that, as written, the act gives auto- 
matic advantage to Great Britain 
and France because of their control 
of the seas. 


The Ban on Loans 


To Defaulting Nations 


But at this point the Johnson Act, 
with its bar against new loans to 





nations that have defaulted on old 


loans, enters the picture. 
Recent heavy liquidation of se- 
curities led to reports that foreign 


holders were selling American securi- | 


ties to realize cash 

needed in case of war. 

period of 1914 is recalled. 
Actually, official sources advise, 


The panic 


that might be 


plans are taking shape for orderly | 


mobilization of foreign security hold- | 


ings in this country in the event of 
war. 


and at the same time to obviate the 
effect of the Johnson Act for as long 
a time as possible. In other words, 
governments would acquire the re- 
sources of their nationals in this 
country and would reimburse their 
citizens in pounds or frances or other 
currencies. Then the resources in- 


These plans are based upon a | 
| desire to avoid panicky liquidation, 


side the United States—totaling over 


four billion dollars for Great Britain 
and France—would be available for 
use in this market. 

A desire to realize the highest pos- 
sible dollar return from securities 1s 
leading—again on official advice—to 
careful planning for the use of for- 


eign-owned American securities that | 


would have the least depressing ef- 
fect upon security values. 


But what of trade in the event of 


war? Would it be upset further with 
even more depression the result? 


On that point, the following is the | 


consensus of official opinion. 

War always provides an _ initial 
shock to established business. Then 
war orders flow to industry and soon 
production is increasing and an ap- 


pearance of prosperity is the order | 


of the day. 

This time the British and French 
have more than four billion dollars 
within the United States that they 
would have available for spending. 
In addition they possess more than 
four billion dollars in gold at home 
that can be exchanged profitably for 
foreign products—the bulk of which 
might readily be American. Furth- 
ermore, those nations have access to 
gold production that is running not 
far from one billion dollars a year. 

Only when those resources are ex- 


HOW THE PRESIDENT 
“KEEPS IN TOUCH” 


JE have an interest wider than ¢ dent Roosevelt 


that of the mere defense of our 
sea-ringed continent,’ the President 
told the Pan American Union last 
week, 
His statement highlights the fact 
that increasingly these days Presi- 























is in touch with 
Europe’s statesmen. 
means of communication, he can 
figuratively place his desk in the 
heart of Europe. 

Chief scouts for President Roose- 
velt in Europe are Ambassadors Ken- 


nedy and Bullitt in London and 


By modern | 


| 








Seam. ial | 


THIS BUSINESS OF RUNNING A NATION 


O SOONER did the “ 


ton’s rail terminal than it was boarded by the Chief Execu- 


tive’s aides able to give him last- 
domestic affairs. 


the President, Secretary of State Hull and Secretary of the Treas- 
The little girl is Diana Hopkins, daughter of 
the Secretary of Commerce. 


ury Morgenthau. 
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+ There remains the reaction of war + American participation in a war and 
on commodity markets. with or without a neutrality law, 
For one thing, war tends to divert the studies being made by the high- 
shipping to naval and military uses est officials here suggest that, after 
and to the most vital transport. an initial period of shock, war—in its 
Shortage of shipping adds to costs influence on trade and industry— 
and tends to create artificial scar- | would be bullish. 

cities. It is to avoid that situation 

that plans now are taking shape here 

to barter cotton and wheat for rubber 
| and tin in order that stocks of these 
commodities sufficient for at least 
one year may be accumulated in the 
country that will use them. 

War tends, also, at the start, to 
upset commodity prices. As an ex- 
ample the record in the case of cot- 
ton shows the following: 











A TOWER OF STRENGTH 








In the case of wheat, a commodity 
that is supposed to boom on war, the 
record was as follows: 





hausted would Great Britain 
France need seriously to be bothered 
by the Johnson Act with its bar to 
new credits or with the credit-bar- 
ring provisions of the Neutrality Act. 

Even then there is ene “loop-hole” 
that is attracting attention. Canada 
readily might remain neutral in a 
new war. That nation, without de- 
faults on past debts and as a neutral, 
could borrow in the United States 
and with the proceeds of borrowing 
buy war materials for Great Britain 
under the cash-and-carry provisions 
of the Neutrality Act. 

As a consequence of these things, 
officials say this: 

The pump priming wrapped up in 
potential war orders far exceeds any 


Year Average Price, 
and 4 pump priming yet attempted by the Cents 
National Government as a means of | 1913 .... 2... cc ceeeeueeess 79.4 
stimulating domestic recovery. | BUON sesavececcviceerees pees 97. 
Then there is another important NN i er et 96.1 e 
factor. SRL TT AOE 143.4 Banking for 
War would disrupt the export trade oe eee re 204.7 
of belligerent nations. The British ETRE SS ae 205.0 Industry 
and French navies could effectively es 5 Yee 216.0 





shut out the trade of their opponents 
in most of the world markets. War 
orders taking precedence at home 
would interfere with fulfillment of 
commitments made by British and 
French traders in neutral markets. 
This means that the markets of 
Latin America and of Canada and 


Sugar followed much the same pat- 
tern as did wheat, and other com- 
modities reacted somewhat similarly. 
In 1914, supplies of many commodi- 
ties were large, as at present, and the 
market reaction was a bit slow in 
taking effect. The experience of that 
period seems to show that only a 
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of other regions would fall largely | long war leads to boom prices in tnt is aia 
into the laps of American exporters, | commodities. a ee eee 
if official expectations are realized. All in all, with or without active 
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Paris. After any important Cabinet 
meeting in Great Britain or France 
©, the American Ambassadors are sum- 
BO moned by the prime minister and 
wie 2 given a complete resume of the pro- | 
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| United States policy or perhaps a 
| note to some foreign power. 
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The Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Senator R. F. Wagner * 


Democrat, New York; Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency; Chairman, National 
Labor Board, 1933-34, 


answers: 

(Excerpts from testimony April 11 
before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor in opening hear- 
ings on Wagner Act amendment pro- 
posals.) 


COME before you today only as the 
originator of the National Labor 
Relations Act, more profoundly con- 
vinced than ever of its essential wis- 
dom, its essential justice and its sig- 
nificant accomplishments. I come 
before you as one who earnestly 
shares the desire of business men for 
industrial peace. 

I believe some of the amendments 
now proposed are demonstrably un- 
sound on the basis of sufficient 
knowledge and experience already 
available. For example, the amend- 
ments proposed by Senator Burke 
would have the effect, among other 
things, of placing restrictions upon 
the right to strike. No such proposal 
can strengthen or improve the La- 
bor Act because it is antagonistic 
to the whole spirit and purpose of 
the law. 


Question of Fairness 


Another class of amendment, also 
sponsored by Senator Burke, would 
impose restraints of various kinds 
upon employes. These proposals, 
such as the now famous proposal to 


are put forward on the broad ground 
that the law as now written is ‘‘one- 
sided” and “unfair.” 

The frequently heard charge that 
the Labor Relations Act is “unfair” 
results from the device of looking at 
the act in an intellectual vacuum, 
instead of placing it in the context 
of our whole industrial life. It is 
“one-sided” to the same degree that 
the law of domestic relations imposes 
obligations upon the parent toward 
the child which it does not impose 
upon the child toward the parent. 
It is “one-sided” in the same way 
that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration law is “one-sided” in that 


it provides big loans to business and | 


not small loans to laborers. 


The test of whether a law is fair, | 


is whether in conjunction with the 
other laws and facts of society, it es- 
tablishes a fair relationship among 
the people and groups with which it 
deals. By this test, the labor act is 
eminently fair. 


Scope of Labor’s Rights 


Just as I warn against affirmative 
amendments placing dangerous new 
obstacles in the way of the worker's 
right to organize, so I do not favor 
negative amendments reducing the 
scope of the fair rights accorded to 
workers under the present act. Thus 


I oppose Senator Burke’s amend- | 
ment to destroy majority rule, a rule | 
which simply applies to our eco- | 


nomic life the honored principles of 
our political system. 

Likewise, I do not agree with the 
amendment of Senator Walsh re- 
moving the present provision that 
employers shall not “interfere” with 
the self-organization of their workers, 


This amendment would remove a | 


form of protection afforded not only 
under the Labor Act but also recog- 
nized by the principles of the War 
Labor Board and Section 7(a) of the 
NIRA, and which labor now enjoys 
also under the Railway Labor Act, 
the Bankruptcy Act, the act to 


create the Coordinator of Transpor-" 
Act, | 


tation, the Norris-LaGuardia 
and the various State anti-injunc- 
tion and labor relations laws. 

The amendment removing the 
prohibition against “interference” 
would cast doubt on hundreds of de- 
cisions issued under the Labor Re- 
lations Act, many affecting AFL 
unions, and put in question many 
victories in the courts, under this act 
as well as under the Railway Labor 
Act. The amendment allowing “in- 
terference” would, therefore, have 
serious consequences not only under 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
but might well serve as » dangerous 
precedent for amendments to other 
Statutes won by labor only after 
hard-fought battles in State and 
Nation. 

The amendment by Senator Hol- 
man would separate the investiga- 
tory from the fact-finding functions 
under the act, a novel suggestion for 
this type of agency. One proposal 
of Senator Burke would authorize 
the reviewing courts to set aside 
findings of fact, if in their judgment 
they were unsupported by the weight 
of the evidence. This would enable 
a court in every instance to substi- 
tute completely its judgment as to 
the facts for that of the administra 
tive body, anothe. novel procedure 

Another of Senator Burke’s amend- 


ments would permit any employer , 





| court 


prevent interference from any source, | ‘ial justice. 








SENATOR WAGNER 





| to transfer his case to the district 


courts at the start, thus completely 


avoiding recourse to the administra- | 


tive tribunal One of Senator 
Walsh’s amendments would author- 
ize the district courts to issue proper 
writs at any time to compel the 
Board to perform its functions and 
duties. This would enable a party 
to shuffle every point in a case back 
and forth continually between the 
and Labor Board, to the 
eternal delay of the workers seeking 
to vindicate their rights. 

The following main truths demon- 
Strated by long experience may 


| guide the way to a wise and just so- 
| lution of all the problems now con- 


fronting this committee: 
First: 


lines, has proved an effective instru- 
ment for economic peace and indus- 
It has vastly benefited 
workers, employers and the public 
at large. No one challenges its ob- 
jectives; no responsible party open- 
ly advocates its repeal. Any diminu- 
tion of its effectiveness would be a 
national evil; its mutilation would 
be a national calamity. 


Source of Law’s Opposition 


Second: It is an established phe- 
nomenon of American economic life 
that a very small but amazingly com- 
pact and powerful 
fought the 
Labor Act tooth and nail at every 


minority has 


turn, in Congress and in courts, day | 


and night. 
These groups are perfectly within 


their rights as free citizens in be- | 


lieving sincerely that the act is un- | 
. | and creation of a new board of five | 


sound, and in trying consistently to 
destroy it. I respect their rights to 
do so, and do not question their mo- 
tives. But the fact must be faced 
squarely that they are trying to de- 
Stroy rather than to perfect the act; 
and those who want to preserve the 


act must of necessity deal with them 


accordingly. 

Third: The amendments to the 
act, proposed by labor groups and by 
labor’s friends, deserve the most 
careful consideration. At the same 
time, every worker in America should 
realize that while the friends of the 
Labor Act’s main objectives are 
weakened by factional strife the op- 
ponents of labor are strong and 


united. For this reason every worker | 


who wants to remain free should 
look long and searchingly at each 


proposal designed to change the act | 
that has helped so much to make | 


him free. 

Fourth: The amendments 
tending to make the act “fair” by 
placing new restraints on labor 
would in true effect upset labor’s new 
equality of bargaining power, and 
resign labor to its earlier status of 
the economic underling. 


Administrative Changes 
Fifth: 
drastically to change the administra- 
tive provisions of the act would, I 


believe, weaken the traditional type 
of informal tribunals where the av- 


erage man has a better chance to | 
Without having that in- | 


be heard. 
tent, they would, in my judgment, 


tend te have the result of forcing | 


labor to seek its rights through 
methods which are too expensive |- 
and time-consuming for the poor 
man to afford. 

Sixth: Reckless tampering with 
the act will substitute uncertainty 


for certainty in the law, will start a 
long new train of test suits and in- 
terpretations, and will shake the sta- 
bility and the surer blessings of in- 
dustrial peace that thousands of em- 
ployers enjoy under the present act 
as interpreted by the courts. 

Seventh: Within a comparatively 
narrow field, there may be some 
changes in the act whith the hear- 
ings before this committee will re- 
veal to be sound in principle and 
practical in operation. If the need 
for these changes emerges as a prod- 
uct of this full and open-minded in 
quiry, I shall feel it my duty 
troduce or 
such amendments, and to help enact 
them into law. 


to 1n- 


support the substance of 


The proof is overwhelming | 
that the Labor Act, in its broad out- | 


main objectives of the | 








pre- 


The amendments proposing | 
| case and insure equitable adminis- 
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. The United States News 


— 


SHOULD WAGNER LABOR ACT BE REVISED 
AND IF SO WHAT CHANGES ARE NEEDED? 





begun. 


following questions: 


or remain unchanged? 





Because of the vital importance of the law and the pro- 
posed changes to employers and employes everywhere, 
The United States News addressed to labor leaders, leading 
legislators, heads of national organizations and others the 


1. Should the Wagner Act be revised, repealed, 


2. If, in your opinion, the Act needs revision, 
what changes would you suggest? 
Answers received are presented herewith. Additional an- 
swers will appear in the issue of April 24. 


Growing demands for revision of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act, which set new collective bargaining rules for 
labor and industry and created the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, have made that matter the question of the 
week. Congressional hearings on amendments already have 











William Green 


President, American Federation of 
Labor: Member of the original 


National Labor Board and of the | 


NRA Advisory Council, 
answers: 


N compliance with your request, I 
am submitting to you the follow- 
ing brief summary of the position of 
the American Federation of Labor 
with regard to amendment of the 
National Labor Relations Act: 

The American Federation of Labor 
believes there is urgent necessity for 
revision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act at this session of Congress. 

Immediate action is essential to 
save the Act from being destroyed 
by the blundering bureaucrats now 
entrusted with its administration. 


There is nothing inherently wrong | 
with the Act except its delegation of | 
sweeping discretionary powers to the | 


National Labor Relations Board. 


Those powers have been grievously | 


abused by the present board. In 


order to correct this situation, the | 


American Federation of Labor has 
proposed a numer of amendments 


which have been introduced in Con- | 


gress by Senator Walsh and Repre- 
sentative Barden. Substantially, 
these amendments provide: 


1, Abolition of the present board 


members. 


2. Protection of craft workers 


against being forced to join a union | 





WILLIAM GREEN 





not of their own choosing by board 
edict. 
3. Safeguarding of contracts be- 


tween legitimate labor unions and 


employers. 
4. Procedural changes designed to 
guarantee a fair hearing of each 


tration of the law in the public in- 
terest. 


F. H. Stinchfield 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Former 
President, American Bar 
Association, 1936-37, 


answers: 
( NLY experts can find the right 
words for a statute. Plain citi- 


zens can but observe results. The 
Wagner Act seems to have brought 
us the same peace that international 
treaties have given the world. Some 
of us begin to doubt the efficacy of 
pious declarations. 

There is harm in failure; it dis- 
courages always when high hopes 
are raised and evils greater than the 
old ones result. The end in a peo- 
ple is hopelessness. Unless there be 
certainty this time in changing the 
Wagner Act that justice to all parts 
ot the industry shall follow, it would 


be better that he Act be repealed. 
The nation can endure disappoint- 
ment but a short time longer 

The Act is fundamentally unethi- 


cal in its underlying assumption that 


all causes of industrial strife come | 





+ from the employers as a class. 


| it was supposed to cure. 


That 
is political, not social, thinking. It 
produces the prime fault of the stat- 
ute: 
heard to complain; employers’ rights 
or grievances are ignored. This 
breeds partisanship, makes impos- 
sible a fair and impartial adminis- 
tration of the Act; and by pre-sup- 
posing that good and evil exist only 
in classes, rather than in individ- 
uals, assumes the source of fault, 
instead of seeking it. 

An administrative tribunal is no 
place for political class espousal. 
Regulatory bodies must deal with 
the rights and interests of the pub- 
lic. Where, as here, the declared 
statutory aim is to protect and fos- 
ter one class of citizens against all 
other classes, the administrative 
practice of combining in one agency 
the functions of investigator, com- 
plainant, prosecutor, judge and jury 
becomes inevitably an instrument of 
oppression. That has been so with 
this Board, to the injury not only of 
employers, but of one labor group in 
favor of another. This is not our 
customary way of adjusting the 
rights of citizens. 


Injustices Charged 
The Wagner Act was premised 


| upon a belief that our industrial ills 


resulted from oppression by em- 


ployers. It aimed at justice for em- 
ployes. But it has over-shot that 
mark. It has worked injustice when 


The vic- 
tims are different. But our need is 
not for victims: It is for industrial 
peace and fair-dealing. 


Just what specific revisions will | 


bring us this must receive careful 
Study. One would think that con- 
Sideration might well be given to 
taking out the statutory declaration 
that employers are solely the cause 
of industrial strife; to prohibiting 
unfair labor practices by employes 
as well as employers; to making the 
Board’s membership more represent- 
ative of all interests involved in 
labor relations; to affirmative safe- 
guards that will guarantee a fair, 
impartial conduct of hearings; to 
improvements in procedure that will 
produce findings based only upon 
adequate, legal evidence; and to a 


| more effective scope for judicial re- 


view. 

Perhaps through these, and other, 
revisions, the Act may be brought 
somewhat more into harmony with 
the spirit that one likes to think is 
Still that of America. 


Walter E. Spahr 


New York City; Chairman, 
Department of Economics, 
New York University, 


answers: 


SHOULD answer your questions as 

follows: 

1, The Wagner Act should, in my 
opinion, be revised. 

2. I would suggest that the revision 
embody the following principles: 

(a) That the employers and em- 





| ployes be placed on an equality in so 


far as possible with respect to both 
rights and responsibilities. 

(b) That strikes, tockouts and 
force, as exercised by either employer 
or employe, be replaced by provisions 
for negotiation, to be followed by 
mediation, if negotiation fails, and 
by compulsory arbitration if media- 
tion fails. 

Disapproval of settlements, based 
upon arbitration, by employers or em- 
ployes could be followed, upon com- 
pletion of contract, by resignations, 
individual or collective on the part 
of employes, or the discontinuance 
of the business by the employer; but 
strikes, lockouts, and the use of force, 
except by the Government, would be 
This would 
heavy losses to all concerned which 
are involved in strikes, lockouts, and 


the use of force. 


ended also end the 


In practically every field of human 
i 


That only employes shall be | 


* Sidney Hillman 


New York City; General President, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America; Vice President, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 


answers: 


HE drive to amend the Wagner 
Act springs primarily from 
those reactionary employers 
have always been 
mies of orgafized 
since 1933, 


labor and who, 
have biiterly opposed 


every effort to give and to enforce | 
legislative recognition of the right of | 
workers to unite for the betterment | 


of their economic status and the pro- 
tection of their civil rights. 


The present attack, while disguised 
as an attempt to amend the Wag- | 


ner Act, is, in 
emasculate it. 


effect, designed to 

The open-shoppers have now suc- 
ceeded in recruiting an oddly as- 
sorted group of allies from three di- 
vergent quarters: (1) Sincere but 
misguided péople who have them- 
selves had no experience with the op- 
eration of the Act, are unfamiliar 
with its achievements, 
quently have been misled by the 
campaign of misrepresentation which 
emanates from the reactionaries; (2) 
a few labor leaders who are ready to 
sacrifice the interest of their mem- 
bership for partisan purposes; and 
(3) politicians who seek to make po- 
litical capital out of this issue. 

Like every human achievement, the 
Wagner Act is imperfect. Yet in the 
short year since the Supreme Court 
has sustained its constitutionality, 
the Act has made important and 
lasting contributions to the cause of 
peaceful labor relations and to the 
preservation and extension of civil 
and economic democracy in America. 

Its shortcomings cannot be cor- 
rected by heated debate in the politi- 
cal arena, sponsored by sources 
which hope to destroy it entirely. It 
can be perfected only through the 
test of further experience, acconi- 
‘panied by careful and disinterested 
study from a body sincerely commit- 
ted to its objectives. 

It is for this reason that all true 
friends of the principie of collective 
bargaining have and will continue to 
oppose all partisan efforts like the 
present to amend the Act. 


Ralph E. Flanders 


Springfield,Vt.; President, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co.; Former 
Member, NRA Advisory Board, 
and Business Council, Department 
of Commerce, 


answers: 
HE Wagner Act has been of great 
value in consolidating the posi- 
tion of the employes against the es- 
tablished position of the employer. 
In its present form and in the man- 
ner of its present administration it 





| continues to preserve the aspect of 
conflict. : 


The time for conflict has gone by. 


Labor has won its battle for equality 4 
of position and equality of bargain- | 


ing. The winning of that contro- 
versy, however, by no means insures 
the prosperity of the workers of the 
country. That can only come from 
wholehearted cooperation between 
employers and employes in place of 
conflict. 
Both 
of its 


the character 
need to be 


the Act and 
administration 


| changed to meet the new conditions. 


The Act, for instance, needs 
amendment to prevent governmental 
domination by organized labor; for 


| while the employer may appeal from 


the judgments of the National La- 
bor Relations Board there is no ap- 
peal permitted to the employed. 
Equally important to employer and 
employe is the prohibition of the 
use of secret files, inaccessible. to 
the parties interested, in arriving at 
decisions. If the proceedings of the 


Board can stand the light of day, | 


it should not fear to reveal them as 
fully as do our courts. 

Business should be given the right 
to appeal to the Board. For the sake 
of labor, for the sake of business 
and for the sake of their free co- 
operation, the Wagner Act should 
be amended. 

Statesmanship on both sides of 
the relationship between capital and 
labor is the primary need of the mo- 
ment. The success of the union la- 
bor movement, as the history of the 
building trades and the railroad 


disputes, except in international af- 
fairs and employe-employer relations, 
we have learned to substitute reason, 
fact-finding and legal procedure for 
force. We should take this next logi- 
cal step in this field of industrial re- 
lations. 

(c) The National Labor Relations 
Board should be reconstituted to 
make it an impartial administrative 
agency appropriate to the law as re- 
vised. 


who | 
implacable ene- | 


and conse- | 
| ployers and the employes of a whole | 
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brotherhoods shows, does not insure 
profitable employment for union 
members. The success of the em- 
ployer in winning a strike does not 
insure the success of the business. 
Many a firm has won a strike but 
lost a fortune in so doing. 

Even cooperation between the em- 


industry may not assure prosperity 
for both or for either, since it may 
be on terms so high that the market 
for the product of the industry is 
destroyed. Similarly, if all industry 
were organized, both on the em- 
ployers’ side and on the employes’ 
side, and if by this means amicable 
arrangements were made through- 
out the whole range of industry, we 
could not thereby be assured of in- 
dustrial prosperity. 

In fact, so far as concerns the eco- 
nomics of the situation, such an ar- 
rangement would be the equivalent 
of a 100 per cent monopoly with 
competition destroyed and no re- 
straints available outside that which 
would inevitably develop out of the 
Situation—namely, a_ totalitarian 
government to control a totalitarian 
industry. 

The need of this period in the re- 
lationships between capital and la- 


bor is for far-sighted statesmanship 


on both sides, which avoids both 
one-sided warfare and an alliance 
of the two sides for exploiting cus- 
tomers and 
themselves! 





Edward A. O'Neal 


Chicago, Ill.; President, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 


answers: 


HOULD the Wagner Act be re- 
. vised, repealed, or remain un- 
changed? 

Answer: 
be revised. 

If, in your opinion, the Act needs 


The Wagner Act should 


revision, “what changes would you 
suggest? 
Answer: We suggest the follow- 


ing changes: 

A. Adoption of the Logan amend- 
ment to exempt as agricultural la- 
bor, persons engaged in the handling 
of various agricultural commodities. 
Labor conflicts in most establish- 
ments so engaged are ruinous to 
farmers, and a total loss to laborers, 
because of the perichability of most 
agricultural commcdities 


B. The legal responsibility of la- ~ 


bor organizations for the unlawful 
acts of their officers and agents 
should be made as definite and cer- 
tain as for employers. Labor organi- 
zations wield tremendous power in 
our economic life and where power 
is, there is responsibility also, both 
to the public and others concerned. 
We do not oppose the principle of 
collective bargaining for labor but 
We insist that organized labor as well 
as industry assume its proper share 
of responsibility in any agreement 
entered into between the representa- 
tives of labor and their employers, 
that the interests of the general 


public be properly recognized and 
safeguarded. 
C. The present Act should be 


amended to protect against jurisdic- 
tional strife which affects the public 
welfare arising between rival union 
organizations 

D. Civil and personal rights of non- 
participants in union activities 
should be safeguarded. Coercive tac- 
tics in organization should be con- 
trolled. Farmers are greatly con- 
cerned about denial of the liberty 
they rightfully have to drive their 
own products to markets in their own 
trucks, and to unload such products 
by their own labor. Most farmers are 
laborers who own and contro] the 
product of their labor. The right to 
dispose of such products without 
threat or intimidation must be pre- 
served to them as a fundamental 
right guaranteed under our form of 
Government. Action by others which 
causes farmers to lose the value of 
their year’s labor by spoilage in the 
markets or by rotting in the field is 
unjust and unfair 


E. Provision should be made for 


arbitration of disputes in establish- | 


| legislation. 
| that 


consumers—who are 


* George H. Davis 


President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; President, 
Davis - Noland - Merrill Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


answers: 
OU request an expression of 
views On two points—(1) Should 


| the Wagner Act be revised, repealed 


or remain unchanged? (2) If the Act 
needs revision, what changes sh 
be suggested? 

May I say, in response to your first 
question, that I am unqualified) 
favor of substantial revision of 
In expressing the belief 
the Act should be revise 
quote for your information a state. 
ment of the views of the Chamb 
Department of Manufacture © 
mittee, with which I am in fy)! 


| cord, as expressed in a recent re. 


port from the Committee to 
Board of Directors: 

“There has been ample demon- 
Stration that the law has had 
the effect of disrupting rather 
than of promoting amicable re- 
lations between workmen and 
those for whom they work. I: 
has promoted public disorder 
and disregard for personal prop 
erty rights, in defiance of consti- 
tutional and _ statutory safe- 
guards. It has injected the Fed- 
eral Government as an active 
and as a biased participant int 
the field of labor disputes, not 
only as between employers and 
employees but also as between 
rival organizations of labor. 


*“Unsound Premise” Cited 


“The Labor Relations Act as it 
now stands is based on the un- 
sound premise that responsibility 
for labor strife and discord rest 
solely on employers. It define 
the rights of employes, but im- 
poses no corresponding obliga- 
tions; it confers no rights on em- 
ployers, but subjects them to 
detailed regulations governing 
their relations with their own 
employes. 

“We do not believe that an 
law so conceived and so unfair), 
discriminatory in its operatio 
can long survive. If voluntary 
cooperation between employer 
and employe in arriving at the 
terms and conditions of employ- 
ment is to be supplanted by a 
system of governmental regula- 
tion of labor relations by law 
and by tribunal, such a law to 
have public support must be de- 
signed to operate fairly as to a 


those to whom it applies and 
must be impartially admi 
istered.” 


With respect to changes in 
Wagner Act which I consider ad 
able—the subject of the second 
tion in your letter—I am in fav 
amendments which would:- 

Require the Nationa] Labor R¢ 
tions Board to receive and act 
employers’ petitions for certifica 
of the agencies selected by their « 
ployes for purposes of collective 
gaining; 

Provide that the Aci shall no 
terfere with or diminish the righ 
free speech; 


“Real Freedom” Asked 


to employs 
in choice 


Give real freedom 
self-organization and 
bargaining agencies; 

Eliminate the “majority rule,” 0 
the ground that there should b 
tection against encroachment of 
jorities upon the rights of 
viduals; 

Make it explicit that an emp 
is not obliged to bargain with a 
organization except as the 
sentative of those of his emp.o)€s 
who are its members and ha\ 
pressly designated it to speak 
them in collective negotiations 

Remove the sanctions of a < 
shop, as the law now not onl) 
dorses the closed shop but pro\ 
effective procedure for its act 
plishment; 

Prevent the Labor Relations B 
from acting as prosecutor, 1n 
gator, and judge, by restricting 
Board’s powers to determinati 
facts and transferring its Judai 
functions to the Federal courts 
other appropriate agency. 
ments handling agricultural co™ 
modities, and especially perisha® 
commodities. The weapon of : 
strike in this field is of questiona” 
justification. Since the comm 
must be handled at once Oo! 
or otherwise becomes unfl 
further use, the farmer, labore! 
iness man, and the public sull 
irreparable loss. This 1s l 
difference that prevails bet 
ricultural industry and othe! 
try. It presents a reasonable gro 
for a different treatment of : 
disputes than is now provided D} 
Wagner Act, 


wet 


aa 


| 
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PRESIDENTS PLEA TO HITLER, MUSSOLINI 
FOR A 10-YEAR GUARANTEE OF PEACE 


ITH dramatic intervention, 
\ lending support to mounting 
reports of the imminence of an- 
other World War, President 
Roosevelt in identical cablegrams 
+. Chancellor Hitler and Premier 
M ssolini called upon the part- 
ners of the Rome-Berlin Axis for 
; ncurrence in a round-table dis- 


C 
cussion to head off international 
turmoil. 


At a_specially-called White 
House conference Saturday morn- 

o, the President, surrounded by 
Secretary of State Hull, Chairman 
Pittman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Under Secre- 
tarv of State Welles, and several 
Presidential aides, declared that 
his was the action of an intermedi- 
ary, not a mediator. The United 
States, the President said, had no 
ntention of attempting to medi- 
ate Europe’s quarrels, but would 
take a seat at the conference table 
to participate in discussions 
wh h he hoped would lead to dis- 
armament and better international 


+ 


trade. 

Following is the full text of the 
President's message as made pub- 
lic on April 15: 

“THE WHITE HOUSE 
April 14, 1939 

IS Excellency, Adolf Hitler, Chan- 

H of the German Reich, Ber- 
Germany): 

You realize I am sure that through- 
{ e world hundreds of millions 
of human beings are living today in 
constant fear of a new war or even 

ries of wars. 

The existence of this fear—and the 
possibility of such a conflict—is of 
definite concern to the people of the 
Tuited States for whom I speak, as 

also be to the peoples of the 
nations of the entire Western 
Hemisphere. All of them know that 

najor war, even if it were to be 
nfined to other continents, must 
ear heavily on them during its con- 
ince and also for generations to 


ceuor 


Because Of the fact that after the 
e tension in which the world has 
een living during the past few weeks 


¢ suld seem to be at least a 
momentary relaxation—because no 
ops are at this moment on the 


t this may be an opportune 
moment for me to send you this mes- 


previous occasion I have ad- 
you in behalf of the settle- 
ment of political, economic and so- 
problems by peaceful methods 
and without resort to arms. 


But the tide of events seems to 
] verted to the threat of arms. 
If such threats continue, it seems in- 

much of the world 


evitable that 
t ecome involved in common 
All the world, victor nations, | 
hed nations and neutral na- | 

1 suffer. 
I yefuse to believe that the, world 
f necessity, such a prisoner of 
de ’. On the contrary, it is clear 
lat the leaders of great nations 
in their power to liberate 
peoples from the disaster that 





It is equally clear that in 

vn minds and in their own | 

hearts the peoples themselves desire 
(nat their fears be ended. 

It is, however, unfortunately neces- 

sary to take cognizance of recent 


inree nations in Europe and one 
‘a have seen their independ- 
existence terminated. A vast 
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President Roosevelt, in the ac- 
companying message addressed 
to Adolf Hitler 


Mussolini, makes a new plea for 


and Benito 


| 
peace. | 

The President asks those two 
rulers to give assurance—which 
he says will be given by other 
nations as well—not to use 
armed forces to attack or to 
invade the territory of 30 na- 
tions that he names, 

Once this assurance is given, 
Mr. Roosevelt promises that the 
United States 


world conference to plan reduc- 


would enter a 


tion of armaments and to study 


ways to revive world trade. 











territory in another independent na- 
tion of the Far East has been occu- 
pied by a neighboring state. Re- 
ports, which we trust are not true, 
insist that further acts of aggression 
are contemplated against still other 
independent nations. Plainly the 
world is moving toward the moment 
when this situation must end in ca- 
tastrophe unless a more rational way 
of guiding events is foun 

You have repeatedly asserted that 
you and the German people have no 
desire for war. If this is true there 
need be no war. 

Nothing can persuade the peoples 
of the earth that any governing 
power has any right or need to in- 
flict the consequences of war on its 
own or any other people save in the 
cause of self-evident home defense. 

In making this statement we as 
Americans speak not through selfish- 
ness or fear or weakness. If we speak 
now it is with the voice of strength 
and with friendship for mankind. It 
is still clear to me that international 
problems can be solved at the coun- 
cil table. 

It is therefore no answer to the 
plea for peaceful discussion for one 
Side to plead that unless they receive 
assurances beforehand that the ver- 
dict will be theirs, they will not lay 
aside their arms. In _ conference 
rooms, as in courts, it is necessary 
that both sides enter upon the dis- 
cussion in good faith, assuming that 
substantial justice will accrue to 
both; and it is customary and neces- 
sary that they leave their arms out- 
side the room where they confer. 

I am convinced that the cause of 


- world 


peace would be greatly ad- 
vanced if the nations of the world 
were to obtain a frank statement re- 
lating to the present and future pol- 
icy of governments. 

Because the United States. as one 
of the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is not involved in the imme- 
diate controversies which have arisen 
:n Europe, I trust that you may be 
Willing to make such a statement of 
policy to me as the head of. a na- 
tion far removed from Europe in or- 
qer that I, acting only with the re- 
Sponsibility and obligation of a 
friendly intermediary, may com- 
municate such declaration to other 
nations now apprehensive as to the 
course which the policy of your Gov- 
ernment may take. 


Are you willing to give assur- 
ance that your armed forces will 
net atack or invade the territory 
or possessions of the following 
independent nations: Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Po- 
land, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo- 
Slavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Turkey, Iraq, the Arabias, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt and Iran. 


Such an assurance clearly must ap- 
ply not only to the present day but 
also to a future sufficiently long to 
give every opportunity to work by 
peaceful methods for a more per- 
manent peace. I therefore suggest 
that you construe the word “future” 
to apply to a minimum period of as- 
Sured non-aggression—ten years at 
the least—a quarter of a century, if 
we’ dare look that far ahead. 

If such assurance is given by your 
Government, I _ will immediately 
transmit it to the 
the nations I have named and I will 
simultaneously inquire whether, as 
I am reasonably sure, each of the 
nations enumerated above will in 
‘urn give like assurance for trans- 
mission to you. 


Reciprocal assurances such as I 
have outlined will bring to the world 


an immediate measure of relief. 


I propose that if it is given, two 
essential problems shall promptly be 
discussed in the resulting peaceful 
surroundings, and in those discus- 
sions the Government of the United 
States will gladly take part. 


The discussions which I have in 
mind relate to the most effective 
and immediate manner’ through 


which the peoples of the world cau 
obtain progessive relief from the 
crushing burden of armament which 


governments of. 


day bringing them more 


to the brink of 


is each 


closely economic dis- 


aster. Simultaneously the Govern- 
ment of the United States would be 
prepared to take part in 
looking towards the 
manner of opening up aven 


discussions 
practical 
les of in- 


most 


ternational trade to the end that 
| every nation of the earth may be 
enabled to buy and sell on equal 
terms in the world market as well 


as to possess assurance of obtaining 





the materials and products of peace- 
ful economic 

At the same time, those 
ments other than the United States 
which are directly interested could 
undertake such political discussions 
as they may consider necessary or 
desirable. 


li¢ 
alle. 


yovern 
govern- 


We recognize complex world prob- 
lems which affect all humanity but 
we know that study and discussion 


of them must be held in an atmos- 





phere of peace. Such an atmosphere 
of peace cannot exist if negotiations 
are overshadowed by the threat of 
fcrce or by the fear of war. 

I think you will not misunderstand 
the spirit of frankness in which I send 
this message. Heads of great 
governments in this hour are literally 
responsible for the fate of humanity 

1 the coming years. They cannot 
ail to hear the prayers of their peo- 
to be protected from the fore- 


you 














& 

d 
eeable chaos of war. History will 
hold them accountable for the lives 


d the happiness of all—even unto 
the least 

I hope that your answer will make 

possible for humanity to lose fear 
and regain security for many years 
to come 

A similar’message is 
dressed ‘to the Chief of 
Government 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


being ad- 
the Italian 
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CADILLAC ENGINE 
frond WZAO 


| ASALLE IS one car that will literally sell 


4 itself, Almost 


half the people who 


take a LaSalle for a demonstration actually 


buy a LaSalle. LaSalle’s Cadillac \-8 engine 


is such a marvelous performer that those 


who try it—buy it! Have you driven the new 


LaSalle? 


soon, 


is the real performance thrill of the year, 


If not, better arrange to do so 


A ride behind its Cadillae engine 


AND UP, ‘delivered at Detroit, subject to change 


without notice. Transportation, state and local taxes 


(if any) 


A GENERAL 


MOTORS VALUE 


optional equipment, accessories—extra, 


ASALLE VS 


SEE YOUR NEAREST CADILLAC-LASALLE DEALER 








TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
= BL 


(M A STEADY 
CAMEL SMOKER 
FROM ‘WAY BACK— 
THEY'VE GOT 
MILDNESS AND GOOD 
TASTE, TOO! 


ND 





> CIGARETTES ail 


perce alae ter 





FOR SMOKING PLEASURE AT ITS BEST... 


Copyright, 1989, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








new 1939 baseball season with a confident smile and a Camel! Camels rate high 





with Jimmy. “I gave a lot of thought to the subject of cigarettes — made experi- 


ments too—before I settled down to Camels for keeps! Camels are better tasting 


—and they're milder.” Be curious enough to try Camels yourself. Smoke six 
packs—and you'll see why Camels are the most popular cigarette in the world. 
Appealing flavor—pleasing aroma—call it what you will, but there’s no mistak- 
ing the fact that Camels give the supreme thrill of smoking pleasure at its best. 


POPULAR JIMMY FOXX—winner of the 1938 American League batting 
crown, and voted the most valuable player in the League last year—greets the 
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OLLING NICELY | 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
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Cartoonist Homan for United Features Syndicate, Inc. 
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+ REVISE THE LABOR ACT? + 


OST commenting newspapers believe that 
public sentiment demands immediate 


+ 


amendment of the Wagner Labor Relations | 


Act but doubt that the amendments which will 
be accepted by Congress will be very exten- 
sive. About 95 per cent of the press feel sure 
that the provisions for collective bargaining 
should be and will be more clearly defined. 
The possibility of thorough amendment is not 
accepted by many members of the press. 

The situation as it appears at present is sum- 
marized by the Washington Daily News (Ind.): 


“The only question is whether the necessary | 


changes have been so long delayed and the 
inept administration of the Labor Board so 
long tolerated that the patience of Congress 
has been worn to the point where it will de- 
cide that a drastic cut and slash of the Labor 
Board’s powers is the only solution.” 

The discussions of the Act are related partly 
to the attack made by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the defense of Senato 
Wagner. On this point the New York Times 
(Dem.), makes a comment: “Senator Wagner's 


main contention, briefly, is that the essential 
purpose and effect of the Wagner Act are to 
give labor the right to bargain collectively, and 
that because the Act gives labor this right, it 
is not one-sided but on the contrary creates an 
equality between employers and workers that 
did not exist prior to its passage. Stated in 
such general terms the argument seems per- 
suasive, but these general terms conceal am- 
biguities at the heart of the law that have never 
been resolved. At what point can an employer 
be said to have bargained collectively?” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.) states: 
“It is encouraging that Senator Wagner in his 
testimony recognizes the injustice of the situ- 
ation and says he will support changes to re- 
lieve employers caught between the competi- 
tion of rival groups.” 

“The long-sought improvement in industrial 
relations,” in the opinion of the Washington 
Evening Star (Ind.), “will not be fully realized 
until Congress eliminates the flaws that ex- 
perience has shown to exist in the machinery 
set up by the Wagner Act.” 








THE PRESIDENT'S 
OWN VIEWS 


President Roosevelt's views on the danger of 
war and the way to avoid it were interpreted 
so well in an editorial April 11 in “The Wash- 
ington Post” (independent) that the President 
at a subsequent press conference placed his 
specific approval on the editorial and instructed 
that it be filed with the record of the confer- 
ence so that posterity might know his views. 
“The United States News” herewith presents 
the editorial in full text: 


The Collective Pronoun 
boas be back in the fall, if we don’t have a 


war. 

These words, spoken by President Roosevelt 
to the group assembled at Warm Springs to 
see him off for Washington, were seemingly 
wholly unpremeditated. Actually it is proper 
to surmise that serious consideration preceded 
their utterance. None knows better than the 
President that his office makes his most casual 
public observation subject to interpretation as 
a matter of national policy. And no President 
was ever more skillful than Mr. Roosevelt in 
making the most of every opportunity to give 
a positive direction to public thinking on im- 
portant issues. 





Most Americans real- 
The Dangers ize today that the sweep 
to America in of events has now 
brought Europe to the 
European War very verge of war. .What 
is insufficiently realized is the tremendous im- 
plications of the impending catastrophe for 
every citizen of this country. In spite of the 
best-informed warnings to the contrary many 
still believe that another world war might leave 
the United States relatively undisturbed. In 
spite of the virtual certainty of American in- 
volvement there are many who would seek to 
achieve isolation by panicky legislation, or to 
seek shelter behind other paper guarantees of 
immunity. 

To those who would protect themselves by 
closing their eyes the President addressed his 
warning. Spoken to a little group in Georgia, 
it is equally applicable to Americans every- 
where. “If we don’t have a war,” Mr. Roose- 
velt will revisit Warm Springs at Thanksgiv- 
ing. But all personal plans, all future projects, 
are subordinate to that “if.” The same, in one 
degree or another, holds true for all of us. 

There is speculation as to what the Presi- 
dent meant by “we.” Did he mean if the United 
States is itself engaged in hostilities, or merely 
if a major conflict is raging overseas? Those 
who have followed Mr. Roosevelt’s thoughtful 
speeches on the conditions necessary for peace 
will understand his choice of a pronoun. By 
“we” he undoubtedly meant western civiliza- 
tion. A war affecting its foundations would 
immediately affect us vitally, whether or not 
the United States was at the outset physically 
involved. 


i ie But there was a great- 
Possibility of er value than its stimu- 


Averting a New 1us to national thinking 


5 in the President’s pass- 
World Conflict ing remark on Easter 


afternoon. Until it has actually started an- 
other world war is not inevitable. It can still 
be averted if the free nations are willing to 
show that they will take a stand before it is 
too late, 

Pressure from the Berlin-Rome axis will not 
ease until it reaches the point of serious resist- 
ance. Then only can a different and honestly 
conciliatory attitude be expected from the dic- 
tators. Nothing less than the show of pre- 
ponderant force will stop them, for force is 
the only language which they understand. But, 
like less exalted bullies, force is to them a real 
deterrent. 

In using the collective “we” the President 
told Hitler and Mussolini, far more impres- 
sively than he told Warm Springs, that the tre- 
mendous force of the United States must be 
a factor in their current thinking. He told the 
axis powers that the Administration is far 
from indifferent to their plottings. He made 
it plain that a war forced by them would from 
the outset involve the destinies of a nation 
which, as they fully realize, is potentially far 
stronger than Germany and Italy united. 

To make that plain at this crucial time is to 
help in preventing war. To make the dictators 
realize that there is a limit to unresisted ag- 
gression is in itself to set that limit. It is on 
that incontrovertible reasoning that the French 
have stiffened their policy. It is on that rea- 
soning that the British are laying down a dead- 
line. It is on that reasoning, through the ap- 
plication of which peace can still be saved, that 
President Roosevelt properly links the United 
States with the eleventh-hour effort to avert a 
shattering disaster. 


“ 
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DON’T GET EXCITED, 


Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 





UNCLE! 











Cartoonist Pease in 


the Newark 





Evening 





News 
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"The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
nd those to which writers desire to 
nave only their initials attached if 
published should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 

idress given. 


“Penalties” on Business 
sir:—My income is derived from in- 
rment in .business property and said 
pusiness property is penalised by high 
- on both business and property and 
by extreme labor costs. 
nitterness is engendered in one’s soul 
observing the non-producer living 
in idleness upon the fruits of one’s phys- 
‘ nd mental agtivities and setting 
himself up as @ critic of those sources 
e come his sustenance. 


May the time soon come when con- | 


structive thinking and activity be re- 
leased from bondage. 
Rock Island, Tl. N. F. K. 


xe 


How to Beat Depression 

s We are no farther on the road 
to recovery than we were six years ago, 
nd we won't be till we get all our idle 


al 
men and families located on land that 
the counties have taken for taxes and 
held out of production for anywhere 


from five to fifty years 

We have here several thousand acres 
of very choice land that was sold for 
as high as $250 a lot fifty years ago, and 
if it was settled now in five-acre tracts 
would soon provide a living for hun- 
dreds of families. 
if once seeded, and one can go into his 
garden any time in winter and gather 
vegetables, and by keeping chickens, 
icks, turkeys, hogs and a cow, that will 


Alfalfa will grow wild | 


al! feed on alfalfa, he is prepared to | 


face any panic. 

We can have a land literally flowing 
with milk and honey that only needs 
families to go onto it and use it. 
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THE PRESIDENTS WARNING TO AGGRESSORS: 
PEACE POLICY OF THE AMERICAN NATIONS 


Following is the full tert of an ad- + are today making the Old World a+¢ 


dress April 14 on foreign relations 
by President Roosevelt, before the 
Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union: 


HE American family of nations 

pays honor today to the oldest 
and most successful association of 
sovereign governments which exists 
in the world. 

Few of us realize that the Pan 
American organization as we know it 
has now attained a longer history and 
a greater catalogue of achievements 





America’s foreign policies and 
attitude toward Europe and its 
quarrels are the center of world- 
wide attention. In these mat- 
ters, the position of President 
The Presi- 
momentous ad- 
the Governing 
the Pan American 


Roosevelt is vital. 
dent, in a 
dress before 
Board of 
Union, 
of the proper attitude for Amer- 
ica to take, both now and in the 


now has stated his view 


future. His address appears 


herewith in full text. 











than any similar group known to 
modern history. Justly we can be 
proud of it. With even more right 
we can look to it as a symbol of great 
hope at a time when much of the 
world finds hope dim and difficult. 
Never was it more fitting to salute 
Pan American Day than in the 
stormy present. 


For upwards of half a century the 


Republics of the Western World have 


I have | 


made six ranches from virgin soil and | 


know what I am talking about. 
JAMES T. FULLERTON 
Port Townsend, Wash. 


x~* 


Are Our Industries Efficient? 
Sir:—From week to week I have read 

with very great interest the articles de- 

of the increased efficiency of 


seriptive 

American industry and have been won- 
dering whether there is not another 
side 


We used to be able to buy a good 
n collar for twenty-five cents and 
n collars for fifteen cents or two 
for a quarter. Now, with cotton at a 
much lower price and apparently 
increased efficiency in production, cot- 
ton collars cost a lot more and a linen 
collar costs from thirty-five to sixty-five 
cents 

Is it because there is a monopoly in 
collar production or are the collar 
makers behind the rest of industry in 

provements? 

Maybe you think this is an idle in- 
quiry, but it is far from that. As a mat- 
ter of fact it was suggested as I sent | 
& coat belonging to a suit, only worn a 
few months, to a tailor to repair the 
collar, which was “filed” through by 
the rough cotton collars. 

It has been only in the last few years 
that this has happened, but there is 
something wrong in the manufacture of 

lars, not only as to price but 
even more important as to quality. 
MAYNE R. DENMAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


x*e 





ver} 


Back of Nazi Imperialism 
S) Glad to have read your editorial 
of March 20 as safe and sane com- 
Ss are rare these days. Ger- 
was as lawless as Eng- 
territorial acquisitions, interne- 
inces, strategic annexations and 
I our own moves against the In- 
Gia r Pershing’s invasion of Mexico. 
‘ation is not analogous, as Ger- | 

spurred by necessity. 

iore Roosevelt said that an in- 
nal treaty is as good as the guns 
it, which is true if it is not a 
i@ and ecumenically goodwill 
Since the Munich pact we have 
) Stop Mexican oil shipments to 
and made _ concessions to 
) isolate her, which compels the 


move 





» do what this or any other 
vould dd in the circumstances. 
was inevitable when the eco- | 
ycott became a policy in 1933 
most-favored-nation” one-man 
legalized. 
CARL ANDERSON. | 
| 
| 


t vas 


Ardmore, Okla. 
x * * 


Employing the Jobless 

” It is too bad that in this coun- 
‘ree schools innumerable colleges, 

‘ersities, free press and speech we | 
SO fear bureaucracy and labor | 

’ Hesitate to appeal to them to of- 
accept a wage that can be paid | 
* forward to continuing its pay- | 


hen, and only then, will we 
to work. 

by products and services 
‘re Only an agreed measure of 


nge and should be stable. 
Wis. CHRISTIE CARLIN | 


been working together to promote 
their common civilization under a 
system of peace. That venture, 
launched so hopefully 50 years ago, 
has succeeded; the American family 
is today a great cooperative group 
facing a troubled world in serenity 
and calm. 

This success of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is sometimes attributed to 
good fortune. I do not share that 





view. There are not wanting here | 


all of the usual rivalries, all of the 
normal human desires for power and 
expansion, all of the commercial 
problems. The Americas are suffi- 
ciently rich to have been themselves 
the object of desire on the part of 
overseas governments; our traditions 
in history are as deeply rooted in 
the Old World as are those in Europe. 

It was not accident that prevented 
South America, and our own West, 
from sharing the fate of other great 
areas of the world in the nineteenth 
century. We have here diversities 
of race, of language, of custom, of 
natural resources, and of intellectual 
forces at least as great as those 
which prevailed in Europe. 

What was it that has protected us 
from the tragic involvements which 





i 


| 


new cockpit of old struggles? The 
answer is easily found. A new and 
powerful ideal—that of the commu- 
nity of nations—sprang up at the 
Same time that the Americas became 
free and independent. It was nur- 
tured by statesmen, thinkers and 
plain people for decades. 

Gradually it brought together the 
Pan American group of govern- 
ments; today it has fused the think- 
ing of the peoples and the desire of 
their responsible representatives to- 
ward a common objective. 

The result of this thinking has 


been to shape a typically American | 


institution. This is the Pan Ameri- 
can group, which works in open con- 
ference, by open agreement. We 
hold our conferences not as a result 
of wars, but as the result of our will 
to peace. : 

Elsewhere in the world, to hold 
conferences such as ours, which meet 


every five years, it is necessary to | 
| fight a major war, until exhaustion | 
cr defeat at length brings govern- | 


ments together to reconstruct their 


‘| shattered fabrics. 


Greeting a conference at Buenos 
Aires in 1936, I took occasion to say: 
“The madness of a great war in 
another part of the world would af- 


| 


| fect us and threaten our good in a 
| hundred ways. 
| collapse of any nation or nations 


SYMBOL OF UNITY 
The shaft of the Washington Monu- 
ment shown in a view past the Pan 
American Union Building symbo- 
lizes the determination of the Presi- 
dent to defend the 21 American re- 

publics against foreign aggression. 








And the 


economic 


+ must of necessity harm our own pros- 


| avert the catastrophe which 


perity. Can we, the republics of the 
New World, help the Old World to 
im- 


pends? Yes, I am confident that we 


} can.” 





I still have that confidence. There 
is no fatality which forces the Old 
World toward new catastrophe. Men 
are not prisoners of fate, but only 
prisoners of their own minds. They 
have within themselves the power to 
become free at any moment. 

Only a few days ago the head of 
a great nation referred vo his country 
as a “prisoner” of the Mediterranean. 
A little later, another chief of state, 
on learning that a neighbor country 
had agreed to defend the inde- 
pendence of another neighbor, char- 
acterized that agreement as a 
“threat,” and an “encirclement.” Yet 
there is no such thing as encircling, 
or threatening, or imprisoning any 
peaceful nation by other peaceful na- 
tieons. We have reason to know this 
in our own experience. 

For instance, on the occasion of a 
visit to the neighboring Dominion of 
Canada last summer, I stated that 
the United States would join in de- 
fending Canada were she ever at- 


[Continued on Page .13.] 
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_ {| TWO NEW HUDSONS AT 
PRICES STARTING 


*50 LOWER 


-»» AMONG AMERICA’S 


‘G95 


* delivered in Detroit, equipped te drive; 
ae Federal taxes, not including 
local taxes, if any. Low time 

peyment corme, with new Hudson-C. I.T. 
lan. Prices subject to change without 


our appraisal first/ 





















Car shown is new Hudson Pacemaker Six Touring Sedan, $854* 


The one car no wise buyer is going to miss this 
year is Hudson! Not only because you're sure to 
admire its beauty, because its roominess and com- 
fort will amaze you, because it rides and handles 
more easily and is so much safer—but because any 
comparison you want to make will prove you get 
more for your money! Come in and see! 


WANT A GOOD DEAL? 
RIGHT NOW IS THE TIME TO TRADE! 


We need used Fords, Plymouths, Chevrolets, Hud- 
sons, Hudson Terraplanes and other popular makes 
-..and will give a good allowance NOW to get 
them! Springtime is trading time with us... get 


SEE US AND SAVE ON A 


Ry 
































' Refresh! Rejoice!... Remember 














PABST GEIS THE CALL 


3 places from coast to 
lue Ribbon is lighter... 





ae 


At the St. Regis —where New York's smart 
world meets and dines—Pabst Gets the Call...as 
it does in thousands of other fine hotels, clubs, 
restaurants and lounges from coast to coast! 














non 


It’s Keener Refreshment... Lighter, 
Brighter, Brisk-Bodied, not Logy! 


@ “Make Mine Pabst Blue Ribbon!” 
That's the call heard in the finest meet- 
ing and eatin 
coast. Because 
brighter...never syrupy or logy. Nothing 
to slow up its invigorating tingle. Noth 
ing to bog you down. 


That’s why Pabst Blue Ribbon quenches 
thirst with a deener thrill—and keeps you 
feeling marvelously refreshed. Don’t ex- 
pect to find this master-blended formula 
in any other beer. It’s a 95-year Pabst 
secret. So, when you step out, remember 
Insist on PABST BLUE RIBBON! 





PERK-UP WITH PABST 


BLUE RIBBON BEER 
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PROBABLY BENT ON CRIME SOLUTION, 


a Somerville, N. J., patrolman dashed to answer a radio 


call... only to find that a lady, feeling indisposed, 
wanted her Fido taken out for an airing. As Messrs, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan once aptly put it . . . a policeman’s life 
is not a happy one. 


+ + ¢ WET AND DRY SPEED LAWS have nothing to 
do with prohibition in Macon, Ga. It's just that the city 
fathers have passed a new ordinance fixing downtown speed 
at 20 miles an hour in dry weather and 15 when it’s raining. 
And we assume that down there you can’t be sure whether 
the fellow ahead of you has his hand out to turn or just to 
see if it has started sprinkling yet. 





+ + + “WHAT IS CHEAP COSTS MUCH” says the old 
proverb. We heard of two New York City motorists who 
recently learned the truth of that adage. One purchased 
a car for $20. He was fined $25 for driving with defective 
brakes and $5 more for having no horn. The other driver 
paid only $10 for his jallopy. He collected 23 parking 
tickets in less than three months . . . which came to $115 
in fines or 46 days in jail. He elected ,to serve the time, 
which was long enough, we imagine, to memorize any 
proverb. 2 


+ + + GETTING FROM HERE TO THERE is becoming tougher 
for a young man out in Denver, Colo. First his plane crashed in 
a residential district and his pilot’s license was suspended in- 
definitely. Then he was caught driving his car on the wrong 
side of the street and a 90-day suspension was tacked on his 
driver’s license. Now that he’s reduced to walking as a means 
of locomotion, he is keep!ng a weather eye peeled for “No Tres- 
passing” signs. 


+ + + NOT AN AUTO DEALER'S DREAM, but cold fact is 
this story from San Francisco. A man named Dodge, living on 
De Soto Street, reported he had lost his Lincoln car. Later the local 
gendarmes located it on Austin Street. There the chain of coincidence 
ended, and perhaps it was just as well. 


+ + + TIRE SALES MUST HAVE BOOMED in upper New York 
State recently when the tail gate of a large transport truck fell 
and about 10,000 bottles were scattered over twenty miles of 
highway between Tioga Center and Endicott. And something 
tells us that State Troopers chased very few speed demons that 
day, too. 


+ + + NUMBER OF VOTES THAT ELECTED HIM adorns 
the license plate of a State Legislator of Delaware. Recently reelected, 
he had his 1939 plate numbers revised to agree with the last election 
returns. By the way, SENATOR, we suspect a lot of motorists 


would endorse nice high numbers for legislators who do something 
about lowering gasoline taxes. 





NT? 
SPEAKING OF LOW LICENSE NUMBERS 

a young motorist in Lansing, Mich., applied for one, in the wist- 

ful hope that it would endow him with sufficient importance to 

assist his chances for an early matrimonial venture. He might 

also find it effective to place a small pink image of Dan Cupid 

on the radiator cap. 


+ + + COMPANY MD’S PLAY IMPORTANT ROLES 
in industry, for an ailing worker is a handicap both to him- 
self and the company that employs him. Experience has 
taught the Standard Oil Company (N. J.) that an employee 
in perfect health is a better and happier worker. Doctors, 
dentists and nurses are maintained in offices and plants to 
provide medical service. Qualified physicians visit the bed- 
side of ill employees to see that proper attention is being 
given the patients. In foreign producing fields the Com- 
pany operates clinics and completely equipped hospitals. 
There medical men have shown that the common scourges 
of the jungle can be defeated by sanitation and care. 








+ + + EITHERIN A HURRY to cover a lot of territory, 
or just plain nearsighted, were the police officers who 
toured Phillips County, Colo., in a truck, confiscating slot 
machines. For, when they returned to the county jail and 
started to unload, they found a cash register among the 
spoils. At least they could be sure of hitting one jackpot. 
+ + + EVER HEAR OF A “SPEEDOMETER- 
WATCHER”? Well, a Kansas City, Mo., driver carries 
one about with him and it recently saved him a court fine 
for speeding. No... it is not a mechanical gadget but 
his eight-year-old son, whose sole duty is to sit in the 
front seat with his eye glued on the speedometer and see 
that Daddy remains a law-abiding citizen. In short .. 
a Junior G-Man. 


+ + + ‘STARTLED BY A GREEN PARROT who 
flew in one window and out the other, a Columbus, Ohio, 
motorist stepped up his auto’s speed from 20 to 75 miles 
an hour... at least that was the explanation he gave in 
court. The hard part to believe was that he proceeded 
along at the 75 m.p.h. clip for five miles before he regained 
his composure. An unbelieving judge startled him further 
with a heavy fine. Did you ever hear a stranger excuse 
for speeding offered to the Law? If you have, send it 
along to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, and we'll use it in 
The Steering Column. 
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NE may ask: “Is 
special reason why in the year 

1938 we should devote our attention 
as economists to the general subject 
“The Changing Character of the 
American Economy”? Throughout 
the modern era, ceaseless change has 
been the law of economic life. Every 
period is in some sense a period of 
transition. The swift stream of 
events in the last quarter century 
offers, however, overwhelming testi- 


mony in support of the thesis that 


the economic order of the western 
world is undergoing in this genera- 
tion a structural change no less basic 


and profound in character than that 
transfcrmation of economic life and 


institutions which we are wont to 
designate loosely by the phrase “the 
Industrial Revolution.” 

We are passing, so to speak, over a 
divide which separates the great era 
of growth and expansion of the nine- 


teenth century from an era which no | 


man, unwilling to embark on pure 
conjecture, can as yet characterize 
with clarity or precision. We are 


moving swiftly out of the order in | 


which those of our generation were 


brought up, into no one knows what. | 


Overwhelmingly significant, but as 
yet all too little considered by econo- 


mists, is the profound change which | 


we are currently undergoing in the 
rate of population zrowth. In the 
decade of the nineteen-twenties the 
population of the United States in- 
creased by 16,000,000—an absolute 


growth equal’to that of the pre-war | 


decade and in excess of any other 
decade in our history. In the current 
decadé we are adding only half this 
number to our population, and the 
best forecasts indicate a decline to a 
third in the decade which we are 
about to enter. 

Population Growth 

Fallmg From a Peak | 

Inadequate as the data are, it ap- 
pears that the prodigious growth of 
population in the nineteenth century 
“was something unique in _ history. 
Gathering momentum with the prog- 
ress of modern science and trans- 
portation, the absolute growth in 
western Europe mounted decade by 
decade until the great World War; 
and in the United States it reached 
the highest level, as I have just 
noted, in the post-war decade. The 
upward surge began with relatively 
small accretions which rapidly 
swelled into a flood. But the ad- 
vancing tide has come to a sudden 
halt and the accretions are dwindling 
toward zero. 

Thus, with the prospect of actual | 
contraction confronting us, already 
we are in the midst of a drastic de- 
cline in the rate of population 
growth. Whatever the future decades 
may bring, this present fact is al- 
ready upon us; and it behooves us as 
economists to take cognizance of the 
significance of this revolutionary 
change in our economic life. 

Schooled in the traditions of the 
Malthusian theory, economists, 
thinking in terms of static econo- 
mics, have typically placed an opti- 
mistic interpretation upon the cessa- 
tion of population growth. This 
indeed is also the interpretation 
suggested by the National Resources 
Committee which recently has issued 
an exhaustive statistical inquiry into 
current and prospective changes in 
population growth. 


Drop in Births Averts 


Insoluble Problems 


In a fundamental sense this in- 
clusion is, I think, thoroughly sound; 
or it can scarcely be questioned that 
a continued growth of population at 
the rate experienced in the nine- 
teenth century would rapidly present 
insoluble problems. 

But it would be an unwarranted 
optimism to deny that there are im- 
plicit in the current drastic shift 
from rapid expansion to cessation of 
population growth, serious struc- 
tural maladjustments which can be 
avoided or mitigated only if economic 
policies appropriate to the changed 
situation, are applied. Indeed in this 
shift must be sought a basic cause of 
not a few of the developments in our 
changing economy. 

Adam Smith regarded growth of 
population as at once a consequence 
and a cause of economic progress. 
Increasing division of labor would, 
he argued, bring about greater pro- 
ductivity and this would furnish an 
enlarged revenue and stock from 
which would flow an enlarged wages 
fund, an increased demand for labor, 
higher wages, and so economic con- 
Gitions favorable for population 
growth. Now a growing population, 
by widening the market and by fos- 
tering inventiveness, in turn facili- 
tated, he thought, division of labor 
and so the production of wealth. 


Thus he arrived at an optimistic 
conclusion. Population growth, he 
held, stimulated progress and this in 


turn stimulated further 
expansion. 
In contrast, 


a@lyses of Malthus 


growth and 


the pessimistic an- 





there anys 


and Ricardo ' 





stressed the limitation of natural re- + on the technique of production. 


sources and the danger of an increas- 
ing population’s pressing down the 
margin of cultivation to a point at 
which real income would be reduced 
to a bare subsistence level. In this 
static analysis the more dynamic ap- 
proach of Adam Smith was quite for- 
gotten. If we wish to get a clear in- 
sight into the economic consequences 
of the current decline in population 
growth, it is necessary to return to 
the suggestion of Adam Smith and 
to explore more fully the casual inter- 
connection between economic prog- 
ress, capital formation and popula- 
tion growth. 
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POPULATION, SPENDING AND THE NEW ECONOMIC ERA 


Perils of Sudden Economy or Excessive U. S. Expenditures—The Threat of 


Regimentation—Effects of the Falling Birth Rate 
By ALVIN H. HANSEN 


Economic analysis from the ear- | 


We are thus rapidly entering a 
world in which we must fall back 
upon a more rapid advance of tech- 
nology than in the past if we are to 
find private investment opportuni- 
ties adequate to maintains full em- | 
ployment. Should we accept the ad- | 
vice of those who would declare a 
moratorium on invention and tech- 
nical progress, this one remaining 
avenue for private investment would 
also be closed. There can be no | 
greater error in the analysis of the | 
economic trends of our times than | 
that which finds in the advance of 
technology, broadly conceived, a 
major cause of unemployment. 





rate of population increase? 


Economic Review,” 


advisory positions. 


for those reasons. 





Can this country’s business men ever go back to the 
“good old days” when the economic machinery ran itself? 
What is the meaning of the decline now occurring in the 


Is Government spending the answer to the problem of 
recovery in a changed world? What are the possibilities; 
what the dangers of the New Deal attempt at Government 
“investment” as a backstop for lessened private investment? 

In a word, will the United States be able easily to steer its 
way out of existing difficulties? 

Prof. Alvin H. Hansen, of Harvard University, attempts 
in the accompanying article to outline some of the eco- 
nomic difficulties confronting the country and to suggest 
what might be some answers to those difficulties. This arti- 
cle represents the major portion of Professor Hansen’s ad- 
dress as retiring president of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation and is reprinted by The United States News with the 
special permission of Professor Hansen and the “American 
in which his remarks first appeared. 

The author is a very influential back-stage adviser on 
Government policy. His influence is extended both directly, 
as a consultant on economic matters, and indirectly, through 
a group of important economists who sit in key Government 


Special importance attaches to Professor Hansen‘ s views 














liest development of our science has 4 
been concerned with the role played | 


by economic progress. Various 
writers have included under this 
caption different things; but for our 
purpose we may say that the con- 
stituent elements of economic prog- 
ress are (a) inventions, (b) the dis- 
covery and development of new ter- 
ritory and new resources, and (c) the 
growth of population. 
in turn, severally and in combina- 


and caused a rapid growth of capital 
formation. 

So far as population is concerned, 
that of western Europe has already 
virtually reached a standstill; but 
that in eastern Europe, notably in 
Russia, is still growing, and so also 
is that of the Orient. And much of 
this area will probably experience a 
considerable industrialization® But 
it is not yet clear how far the mature 
industrial countries will participate 
in this development through capital 
export. Russia still has a long way 


Each of these | 


} tion, has opened investment outlets | 


It is true that we cannot discount 
the problem of technological unem- 
ployment, a problem which may be 
intensified by the apparently grow- 
ing importance of capital-saving in- 
ventions. But, on the other side, we 
cannot afford to neglect that type of 
innovation which creates new indus- 
tries and which thereby opens new 
outlets for real investment. The 
problem of our generation is, above 
all, the problem of inadequate pri- 
vate investment outlets. What we | 
need is not a slowing down in the 
progress of science and technology, 


| but rather an acceleration of that 


to go before she becomes completely | 


industrialized; but foreign capital is 
not likely to play any significant role 
in this process. 

India will offer some opportunity 
for British investment, but the total 
is likely to be small relative to the 
volume of British foreign invest- 
ments in the nineteenth century. 
China and the Orient generally of- 
fer, in view of the present and pros- 
pective turmoil in that area, rela- 
tively meager investment opportuni- 
ties. At all events, no one is likely 
to challenge the statement that for- 
eign investment will in the next fifty 
years play an incomparably smalier 
role than was the case in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Thus the outlets for new invest- 
ment are rapidly narrowing down to 
those created by the progress of 
technology. To be sure, 
ress of technology itself played in the 
nineteenth century a decisive role 
in the opening of new territory and 


| Very often the change can best be 
| described as discontinuous, 


the prog- 


as a stimulus to population growth, 


But while technology can facilitate 
the opening of new territory, it can- 
not create a new world or make the 
old one bigger than it-is. And while 
the advance of science, by reducing 
the death rate, was a major cause of 
the vast nineteenth-century increase 
in population, no important further 
gains in this direction can possibly 
offset the prevailing low birth rate. 
Thus the further progress of science 
can operate to open investment out- 
lets only through its direct influence | 


rate. 


Rise of New Industries 


Viewed as Certain 


Of first-rate importance is the de- 
velopment of new industries. There | 
is certainly no basis for the assump- 
tion that these are a thing of the 
past. But there is equally no basis 
for the assumption that we can take | 
for granted the rapid emergence of 
new industries as rich in investment 
opportunities as the railroad, or 
more recently the automobile, to- 
gether with all the related develop- 
ments, including the construction of 
public roads, to which it gave rise. | 

Nor is there any basis, either in 
history or in theory, for the assump- 
tion that the rise of new industries 
proceeds inevitably at a uniform 
pace. The growth of modern indus- 
try has not come in terms of mil- 
lions of small increments of change 
giving rise to a smooth and even de- 
velopment. Characteristically it has 
come by gigantic leaps and bounds. 


lumpy, 
and jerky, as indeed D. H. Robertson 
has so vividly done. And when a 
revolutionary new industry like the 
railroad or the automobile, after 
having initiated in its youth a power- 
ful upward surge of investment ac- 


+ 
| 


| lay 


| depreciated machinery 


losses which could 
under rigorous price competition aan 


with peculiar force. 


new industries have spent 


emerges. 


In fact nothing has emerged in the 


decade in which we are now living. 
This basic fact, 
virtual cessation of public invest- 


| ment by state and local governmen- 


tal bodies, as indicated by a decline 
of $2,000,000,000 in their net public 
debt since 1932, explains in large 


| measure the necessary rise in fed- 


eral expenditures. (Note No. 1). 
Spiethoff was quite right when he 
argued that a vigorous recovery is 
not just spontaneously born from the 
womb of the preceding depression. 
Some small recovery must indeed 
arise sooner or later merely because 
of the growing need for capital re- 
placement. But a full-fledged re- 
covery calls for something more than 
the mere expenditure of depreciation 
allowances. It requires a large out- 
on new investment, and this 
awaits the development of great new 
industries and new techniques. But 
such new developments are not cur- 
rently available in adequate volume. 


Causes of Failure 
Of Re-employment 


It is my growing conviction that 
the combined effect of the decline in 
population growth, together with the 


| failure of any really important inno- 


vations of a magnitude sufficient to 
absorb large capital outlays weighs 
very heavily as an explanation for 
the failure of the recent recovery to 
reach full employment. Other fac- 
tors are certainly significant and im- 
portant, particularly our failure to 
control the cost structure and to 
grapple effectively with specific 
Situations, such as those presented 
by the railroads and by building con- 
struction. 

We have noted that the approach- 
ing cessation of population growth 
and the disappearance of new terri- 
tory for settlement and exploitation 
may cut off a half or more of the 
investment outlets which we were 
wont to make in the past. We are 
thus compelled to fall back upon 


that measure of capital formation | 


which is associated with the advance 
of technique and the rise in per 
capita output. But current institu- 
tional developments are restricting 
even this outlet. 

The growing power of trade unions 
and trade associations, the develop- 


ment of monopolistic competition of | 


rivalry for the market through ex- 
pensive persuasion and advertising, 
instead of through price.competition, 
are factors which have rightly of late 
commanded much attention among 
economists. There is, moreover, the 
tendency to block the advance of 
technical progress by the shelving of 
patents. 

Under vigorous price competition, 
new cost-reducing techniques were 
compulsorily introduced even though 
the scrapping of obsolete but un- 


capital loss. But under the monop- 
oly principle of obsolescence new 
machines will not be introduced un- 
til the undepreciated value of the old 


| machines will at least be covered by 


the economies of the new technique. 
Thus progress is slowed down, and 
outlets for new capital formation, 
available under a more ruthless com- 
petitive society, are cut off. Capital 
not be avoided 
be and 


are avoided under an eco- 


nomic system more closely integrated 
by intercorporate association and im- 
perfect competition. 


Full Employment 
Still Would be Lacking 


If we are to save the one remain- 


ing outlet for private capital forma- 
tion, deliberate action of a far bolder 
character 
must be undertaken in order to make 


than hitherto envisaged 


the price system and free enterprise 


tivity, reaches maturity and ceases to sufficiently responsive to permit at 
grow, as all industries finally must, ; least that measure of capital forma- 
the whole economy must experience | tion to which the rate of tech- 
| & profound stagnation, unless indeed nological progress had accustomed 


| new developments 


take its place. It 
is not enough that a mature industry 
continues its activity at a high level 
on a horizontal plane. 

The fact that new railroad mileage 


continued to be built at about the lets to give us full employment of 

same rate through the seventies, | our resources. With a_ stationary 

eighties and nineties was not suffi- | population we could maintain as 

cient. It is the cessation of growth | rapid a rise in per capita real in- 

which is disastrous. It is in con- 

nection with the growth, maturity | io fne Twentieth Century Fund: p. 230. 


| us in the past. 


Yet even though this much were 


achieved, it is necessary to recognize 
that such a rate of progress would 
not provide sufficient investment out- 


together with the 


entailed a) 


any hitherto attained. 


by making annually only half the 
volume of new investment to which 
we have been accustomed. A volume 
of investment adequate to provide 
full employment could give us an 
| annual percentage increase in per | 
capita output greatly in excess of 


Various measures have been offered 
to maintain full employment in the 
absence of an adequate rate of tech- 
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and decline of great industries that ¢ come as that experienced in the past, ¢ standpoint of the workability of the 
the principle of acceleration operates 
And when giant 
their 
force, it may take a long time before 
something else of equal magnitud, | 


system of free enterprise, there emer- 
ges the problem of sovereignty in 
democratic countries confronted in 
their internal economies with power- 
ful groups — entrepreneurial and 
wage-earning—which have robbed 
the price system of that impersonal 
and non-political character idealized 
in the doctrine of laissez-faire. It re- 
mains still to be seen whether politi- 
{cal democracy can in the end 
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ment of new industries. 
tion may be strengthened by the 
relief from taxes which drain off a 
stream of income which otherwise 


Consump- 


nological progress and of the develop- + 


| 


would flow into consumption chan- | 


nels. Public investment may use- 
fully be made in human and natural 
resources and in consumers’ capital 
goods of a collective character de- 
signed to serve the physical, recrea- 
tional and cultural needs of the com- 
munity as a whole. But we can- 
not afford to be blind to the un- 
mistakable fact that a solution along 
these lines raises serious 
of economic workability and political 
administration. 


How far such a program, whether 
financed by taxation or by borrowing, 
can be carried out without adversely 
affecting the system of free enter- 
prise is a problem with which econ- 
omists, I predict, will have to wrestle 
in the future far more intensely than 
in the past. Can a rising public debt 
owned internally be serviced by a 
scheme of taxation which will not 
adversely affect the marginal return 
on new investment or the marginal 
cost of borrowing? Can any tax sys- 
tem, designed to increase the pro- 
pensity to consume by means of a 
drastic change in income distribu- 
tion, be devised which will not pro- 
gresssively encroach on private in- 
vestment? (Note No, 2.) 

As so often in economic life, we 
are confronted by a dilemma. Con- 
tinued unemployment on a vast scale, 
resulting from inadequate private in- 
vestment outlets, could be expected 
sooner or later to lead straight into 
an all-round regimented economy. 
But so also, by an indirect route 
and a slower process, might a greatly 
extended program of public expendi- 
tures. And from the standpoint of 
| economic workability the question 
| needs to be raised how far such a 
program can be carried out in a 
democratie society without raising 
the cost structure to a level. which 
prevents full employment. Thus a 
challenge is presented to all those 
countries which have not as yet sub- 
mitted to the yoke of political dic- 
tatorship. In one of our round tables 
we are discussing divergencies in the 
success of governmental spending in 
democratic countries and in totali- 
tarian states. Totalitarian states 
have the great advantage that they 
can rigorously check the advance of 
costs, including wage rates, while en- 
gaging in an expansionist program 
of public investment. Democratic 
countries cannot in modern times 
escape from the influence exerted 
by organized groups upon the opera- 
tion of the price system. From the 


Note No. 2—- Joseph J. Spengler. Population 
Movements, Employment and Income, South- 


} ern Econ. Jour., Oct., 1938. 


problems | 


survive the disappearance of the 


automatic price system. 


Thus we are confronted with var. | 


ious alternatives. On the one side, 
there is the proposal to risk a nega- 
tive governmental policy in the ex: 
pectation that the recuperative 
forces to which we have long been 
accustomed will, in the absence otf 
political imterference, re-assert them- 
selves. On the other side, there is the 
proposal to go forward under full 
steam with unrestrained governmen- 
tal expansion until full employment 
has been reached. Those who have 
no doubts whatever about the cor- 
rectness of their economic analysis 
will not hesitate to make a bold 
choice of policy. But others, im- 
pressed with the stubborn economic 
realities of a rapidly changing world, 
on the one side, and the frailties of 


human nature in its power to make | 
to | 


the appropriate adaptation 
change, on the other, will not be sa 
sure, and may prefer to take a course 


that risks neither a negative policy | 


nor a breakdown of collective man- 
agement. 


With respect to the permissible 


role of public expenditures, I should | 


like to suggest that the problem 
might usefully be posed ih terms of 
the national income. In 1929 


our | 


national income was about $80,090,- 
, 


000,000. Taking account of the pre- 
vailing lower level of prices, on the 
one side and the addition to the 
labor force, on the other, we may 
perhaps set the income which should 
currently give us approximately full 
employment at about $80,000,000,000. 

At the bottom of the Great De- 
pression the national income had 
fallen from $80,000,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000,000. So drastic a decline in the 
national income we could not again 
afford to risk. The consequences for 
the vitality and workability of the 
economic system are too serious to 
contemplate. I suggest—the figures 
are only a rough approximation— 
that we cannot afford to let our in- 


come fall materially below $65,000,- | 
000,000, or say $60,000,000,000 as a 
minimum. 

A scale of net income-creating 
goverr ivental expenditures ade- 
quate to prevent a fall in in- 
come below this level can, it seems 
to me, scarcely be questioned, and 


would currently, I believe, command 


the support of most economists. As 
the national income, however. ap- 
proaches the $70,000,C00,000, I sug- 
gest that net income-creating gov- 
ernmental expenditures ought to be 
tapered off. As we approach this 
income level, the economic situation 
becomes increasingly explosive. Bot- 
tle-necks begin to appear. Costs rise. 


Labor aggressively demands wage in- 
creases, 


Risin costs lead to inventory j 





+ 


+ speculation. We encounter 
miliar vicious spiral of rising 

| and rising prices with growi ng 
efficiency. At this level the spen 

program becomes relatively 

tive aS a means to raise the rea] 

; come of the community. This dan 

| point is clearly reached sooner in 

democratic country than in a tota 

tarian state. 

} At what precise 
reached depends upon the degre: 
of discipline and self-restraint whi 
the various economic groups have 
achieved or can achieve under den 
cratic institutions. What I am 
gesting is that in the United siz 
the upper limit of tolerance in 
of social and economic stresses 
Strains may be set at around $70.000 . 
000,000. At the $60,000,000,000 


ine fre 


come level we can afford to spend 
heavily to forestall any further 
cline. 


| The Objection will almost certai 
| be raised that the argument whi 
| I have directed against conti) 
governmental spending to the po 
| of full employment, could equally w 
be directed against private 
| ment, once the upper danger x 
| has been reached. I should dou 
| the validity of this criticism. If the 
| government continues to pour o 
| funds at a lavish rate, wage-earners 
and employers alike are prone to 
take the easy course which leads 
| higher costs and higher prices. B 
if reliance could not be placed upon 
a stream of purchasing power ex- 
ternal to business itself, we could 
expect, I think, a more vigorous re 
| sistance to uneconomic cost-raisi: 
demands. Public spending is 
| easiest of all recovery methods, ar 
| therein lies its danger. If it is car- 
| ried too far, we neglect to attack 
| those specific maladjustments with- 
| out the removal of which we cannot 
| attain a workable cost-price struc- 
ture, and therefore we fail to achieve 
| the otherwise available flow of pri- 
| vate investment. 


| 


® 


fon 


No Easy Answers 


to Present Problems 


| 
| There are no easy answers to the 
problems that confront us. And be- 
| cause this is true, economists will 
| not perform their function if they fail 
| to illuminate the rapidly shifti 
course of economic development, and 
through such neglect. unwitting!y 
contribute to a dangerous lag in 
adjustments to change. Equally t! 
will not perform their function if 
they fail to disclose the possible da 
gers which lurk in the wake of vas! 
enlarged governmental activiti 
Choices indeed must be made, and 
scientific analysis and painstaking re- 
search can aid by exploring the prob 
able consequences of alternative 
choices. The problems which I have 
raised offer a challenge to our | 
fession. The great transition, 
dent to a rapid decline in populati 
growth and its impact upon cap 
formation and the workability of a 
system of free enterprise, calls 
high scientific adventure along 
the fronts represented by the so 
science disciplines. 
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HOW STUDY OF A VEGETABLE CREATED 


+ 


HE origin of wheat, corn, the 
potato and other widely planted 
farm crops is hidden in the pre- 
historic days of the race. We can 
only guess as to the methods, un- 
known and legendary, that “plant im- 
provers” used to develop the im- 
proved varieties in cultivation today. 
But the sugar beet, instead of being 
the product of countless generations 
of cultivation by primitive races, has 
been developed in the last century 
and a half by European and Ameri- 
can scientists and by European and 
American industries. The story of 
that development is an epic of 
modern science. 
So it is that while the sugar beet 


industry’s story is in part a story | 


of gains in factory efficiency it also 
is a record of gains in agricultural 


efficiency. 
German Discovered 
Useful Sugar in Beets 

The story of the sugar beet began 


in 1747 when Marggraf, a German | 


chemist, found in two cultivated 
species of the beet family a sugar 
identical with the sugar then known 
as “cane sugar.” Marggraf ap- 
parently was aware of the signifi- 
cance of his discovery but he made 
no attempts to apply it. 

Achard, the man who was to be 


the first to make practical use of | 


Margeraf’s discovery, began his re- 
search on the extraction of sugar 
from fodder beets in 1786. 

In the closing years of the 18th 
century Achard was successful and 
obtained the support of Frederick 
Wilhelm III of Prussia to enable him 
to open a beet sugar factory at 
Cunern in Silesia, Germany. 

By 1809 Achard had come to recog- 
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nize that the future of the industry ¢ from the best performers in a long + sidered a nuisance but then the ex- 


he had founded depended on ob- 
taining suitable varieties of sugar 
beets and that this could be done 
only by careful plant breeding 
Achard’s factory made sugar from 
beets whose average sugar content 
was less than half thal of the pres- 
ent-day types of sugar beets. 

Achard’s venture finally failed and 
he died a disappointed man. But he 
had opened a new field of human 
endeavor which was to bear fruit 
during the next few years in an ex- 
tensive sugar beet factory project in 
France. 

In 1811, Napoleon, in 
to strike a blow at the trade in su 
from the British colonies, subsidized 
sugar beet factories and ordered the 
growing of large acreages of sugar 


an attempt 


ar 


| beets, 


By 1861 the French had succeeded 


in developing sugar beets containing 


from 16 to 17 per cent of sucrose 


series of beets which have been care- 
fully tested for sugar content and 
other characteristics considered de- 
Sirable. The best sugar beet seed 


comes from select types of beets 
which form a sort of sugar beet 
“400”. 


New Types Here Excel 
European Products 


One of the most sensational of the 
recent developments in sugar beet 


production in this country has been | 


a new method of producing 
which has been especially helpful in 
enabling quick production of disease- 
resistant types of beets which could 
10t be produced in Europe 

Until recent years practically all 
the sugar-beet seeds were produced 


| in Europe because the growing of the 


| (the material from which the sugar | 


is extracted), as compared with 9.8 
to 11 per cent sucrose in the sugar 


heets produced by the German plant | 
| breeders and only 


crose in the ordinary white sugar 


beet in common use. 

In more recent years plant breed- 
ers both in Europe and this country 
have continued the work of plant 


| selection to develop beets with an 


even higher percentage of sucrose. 
Plant breeders, using 
developed in the biological science of 
genetics, have made a careful record 
of the characteristics of certain 
strains of sugar beets. 
beet 


principles 


Thus, the sugar 


7.5 per cent su- | 


seed comes | 


seed required two seasons, the trans- 
planting of the beets and other ardu- 
ous handwork such as the cutting 
of the heavy seed stalks with knives. 
Since labor costs are cheaper in Eu- 
} rope than in this country, the Euro- 
peans obtained a near-monopoly in 
seed production. 

A few years ago, farmers in south- 
eastern New Mexico got the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to help them in 
experiments they were conducting 
to facilitate the growing of sugar 
beets. 

The Department, conducting ex- 
periments to find the best time to 
plant sugar beets in New Mexico, 
found that beets planted in the late 
fall months began in the following 


spring to send up seed stalks rather | 


than to store sugar. 


seed | 





ate 


At first this phenomenon was con- | 

















the people and itself ? 



























HERE, MR.FARMER IS 
A HUGE MARKET FOR 
—-=> FARM PRODUCTS. 


SEE how many public benefits brewing has 
helped create in only five years! How can the 
brewing industry preserve these benefits for 


The answer, brewers realize, ties in with the 
distribution of their mild, wholesome beverage 
through responsible retail outlets. Obviously, 
the brewers can enforce no laws. But they can 


BEER...a beverage of moderation 
glad ie adel 


HERE, MR.TAX PAYER isaMILLION 
DOLLARS A DAY 7% Lighten Your Tax Burden 


BEER contTriaguTes 
ANNUALLY IN LOCAL, 
FEDERAL AND STATE 
TAXES AROUND 
400 MILLION 
DOLLARS 
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—and will 


HERE MR.WORKMAN, ARE | 
AY, AMILLION JOBS CR 
BY BEER 


cooperate 






all law enforce- 


with 


ment authorities to the end that retail beer 


outlets give no offense to anyone. 


May we send you a booklet giving inter- 


esting facts about 
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beer, and discussing the 


brewers’ self-regulatory program? Address: 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. 
r 9 . 1 ‘ 

K-2, 21 East 40th Street, 


New York, N.Y. 
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perimenters decided to capitalize on 
it to develop a new method of har- 
vesting seed. 

The seed stalk produced by this 
“over-wintering” was so slender that 
it could be harvested with an ordi- 
nary mowing machine, thus elimi- 
nating the hand-labor necessary un- 
der the processes of producing seed 
which had to be followed in Europe 


and most other sections of the 
United States 
Production of home-grown seed 


now is a two-million-dollar business, 
and American seed production has 
grown from a negligible amount to 
about three-fourths of all the seed 
used in this country 

More important, 


however, than 


The United States News 





the development of a new industry 
is the fact that through the new 
method of raising seed it has been 
possible quickly to produce seeds of 
new types of beets resistant to 
“curly-top” and other diseases which 
have threatened to destroy or 
verely handicap the beet sugar in- 
dustry in this country. 


se- 


Factories in America 
Show Industry’s Progress 


Paralleling the improvements in the 
Sugar beets, there has been a rapid 
improvement in the beet sugar fac- 
tories. 

To the person entering a_ beet 
Sugar factory for the first time, there 
seems to be an endless confusion of 
pipes, valves, pumps, motors and 
tanks. There is much of this 
of equipment because a large part 
of the production processes are cen- 
tered about the handling of liquids 
rather than of solid materials. 

After the sugar juices are extracted 
from the beet slices by what is called 


type | 


the diffusion process, the juice, much | 


diluted by water, is purified and 
clarified by another process; the ex- 
cess water is then removed by evap- 
oration; and the resulting thick 
sirup is run through centrifugal ma- 
chines which separate the crystals 
of sugar from the molasses. The 
Sugar then is dried and packed in 
bags or stored in bins for later pack- 
ing and shipment. 

Despite the array of pipes and 
tanks, the heart of the beet sugar 
manufacturing process is chemical 
rather than mechanical. 

The improvements in the chemical 
processes plus the refinements which 
have been made in the basic machin- 
ery have permitted a major reduction 
in the amount of labor required to 
produce a bag of beet sugar. The 
National Research Project on Recent 
Changes in Industrial Techniques, a 
WPA project, concluded that only 
about half as much labor is required 
now to produce a bag of sugar as was 
required in 1917. 

From a minor industry which pro- 
duced only 92,108 tons of sugar in 


1900, about 3 per cent of the nation’s | 


sugar 


1,- 


the beet 
to produce 


sugar 
industry 


requirements, 
has grown 


803,841 tons of sugar, or 27 per cent 
of the nation’s requirements 

The search for sugar in earlier 
centuries played an important and 


at times a romantic role in the stim- 
ulation of commerce between widely 
separated lands, the development of 
trade routes, the expansion of the 
white race into the Tropics and the 
development of tropical and sub- 
tropical countries 

Today the exploration of 


remote 


9 
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lands and the development of new 
trade routes has given way to rou- 
tine test-tube’ exploration by agri- 
cultural and industrial scientists. 
But in the long run the more hum- 
drum research in modern labora- 
tories is just as productive of impor- 
tant results. 


The foregoing is article No. 64in a 
series on outstanding developments in 
the efficiency of American industries, 
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5 DOLLARS A WEEK BUYS IT 
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insurance extra). *2-door, five-pas- 
senger Speedway Sedan delivered at 
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of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos 


Thanks to their can’t-be-copied blend Chesterfields are refresh- 
ingly milder, taste better and have a more pleasing aroma. 
Chesterfield gives you just what you want in a cigarette. 
When you try them you will know why Chest- 
erfields give millions of men and women more 


smoking pleasure... why THEY SATISFY 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


—_—_—____- ¢ 





Relief battles. Revising Wag- 
ner Act. New defense measures. 


A controversy over war scares. 





ELIEF plans for the coming fiscal year, revi- 

sion of the National Labor Relations Act 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act and revision 
of the Neutrality Act are getting featured billing 
among Congressional activities just now. 

Relief for the 1939 fiscal year was finally .dis- 
posed of when the Senate, after another heated 
debate (see the transcript on this page) voted to 
give President Roosevelt 100 million dollars for 
WPA instead of the 150 million dollars he had 
requested. Ii became law April 13. 

But no sooner were relief and work relief prob- 
lems disposed of for this year than attention 
was centered on the relief program for the year 
beginning July 1, by Majority Leader Barkley’s 
announcement that Mr. Roosevelt plans to re- 
quest one and a half billion dollars for relief 
for the 1940 fiscal year. 

Revamping of Relief 
Put Ahead in Senate 

In an effort to speed action on the Byrnes 
bill proposing a thoroughgoing revamping of the 
work relief and public works set-up, the Senate 
Committee on Relief and Unemployment took 
final action on several major provisions of the 
bill. The strategy of the Committee, it was re- 
ported, is aimed at putting the bill on a preferred 
Status on the Senate calendar, ahead of the 
request for additional relief funds. 

The Committee’s action included approval of 
the following major provisions: 

Creation of an independent agency rather than 
a new public works department as was proposed 
originally to coordinate the functions of PWA, 
WPA, the Public Roads Bureau and other public 
works and relief agencies of the Government. 

All contract work under the public works pro- 
gram to be subject to the prevailing wage section 
of the Public Contracts Act while other types of 
work projects would be subject to the standards 
established by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Among the most controversial provisions of the 
bill as it is being shaped by the Committee are 
those to set up a formula for distribution of 
Federal funds and extension of the civil service 
to persons employed under the work relief pro- 
gram. | 

Hearings on proposed amendments to the Na- | 
tional Labor Relations Act opened before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor with 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, defending | 
the basic principles of the Act and criticizing | 
many amendments which have been proposed 
(See page 4.) 





Wage-Hour Law Revision 
Advanced in Committee 


The House Labor Committee reached virtual 
agreement on most of the Norton amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act proposing ex- 
emption of white collar workers receiving $200 
or more a month from the maximum hours pro- 
visions and making other adjustments in the 
Act. 

European alarms hed repercussions in Congress 
again during the week in the hearings over pro- 
posed amendments to the Neutrality Act and | 
criticism of the President’s statement when he | 
left Warm Springs, Ga., for the Capital on | 
Easter Day, that he would be back “if we do not | 
have a war.” 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, told the | 
Senate that the President’s remarks caused an 
unjustified war scare and there was a debate 
on American foreign policies in which Senator 
Bone (Dem.), of Washington; Senator Pepper 
(Dem.), of Florida; Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, and a number of other Senators 
participated. | 

Further progress was made during. the week 
on the Administration’s national defense pro- 
gram. 

The Senate Naval Affairs Committee, while re- 
Jecting the proposal for a $5,000,000 harbor de- 
velopment at Guam, reported a national defense 
bill authorizing expenditure of $65,000,000 for 
naval bases at other sites. 

The President made a request during the week 
for $32,500,000 appropriation for the Army’s pro- 
gram of “educational” military orders for in- 
dustry. 

The House passed the Steagall bill extending | 
the life of the Federal Housing Administration | 
to 1941 and increasing the limit on mortgage 
insurance which the agency may have outstand- 
ing from three billion dollars to four billion. 

The House also followed the lead of the Senate 
the preceding week and voted an authorization 
of $600,000 for investigations by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. 














Record of Legislation 


Appropriation of $100.000,000 for WPA to June 30; | 
(CH. J. Res. 246); President signed Apr. 13. 

Reciprocal taxation of Federal and State public | 
Officers and employes (H. R. 3790); President signed 
April 13. 

Amendments to National Housing Act of 1937 re- 
6pecting cost limits in metropolitan districts of half 
@ million or more population (S. 1275); Passed Senate | 
Apr. 13. 

Naval public works bill, $45,000,000 for dry docking 
and other facilities (H. R. 2878); Passed House Apr. 13 

Amendment of Social Security Act, increasing au- 
thorization of appropriation for administration of | 
State unemployment compensation laws this year 
from $49,000,000 to $80,000,000, (H. R. 5482); Passed | 
House Apr. 10, Senate Apr. 13 

Making unlawful pernicious political activities (S 
1871); Passed Senate Apr. 13 
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77—Celebrating his 77th birthday, Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
is caught by a news cameraman as he takes his usual morning walk. 


The Camera Turns to Capital Birthdays 











—Harris & Ewing 


65—Celebrating his 65th birthday, Speaker of the House William B, 
Bankhead has a flower pinned on his lapel by one of his secretaries, 
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THE VOICE OF CONGRESS 
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Senate “Audits” Millions of Relief Dollars 
In Debating on Needs of Nation’s Unem ployed 


Excerpts from the Senate debate preceding pas- 
sage of the $100,000,000 additional appropriation for 
the Works Progress Administration to carry on re- 
lief until June 30, follow: 


R. LUNDEEN (Farmer Labor), Minn.: We cut 
N $150,000,000 from the WPA appropriation a short 
time ago. Now the same people who voted the cut come 
back and ask that two-thirds of it be replaced. What 
about the $50,000,000—perhaps they are wrong there, too. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ (Dem.), Wyo.: The rolls instead 
of shrinking are bound to increase because workmen 
able to stay off relief, who accumulated a few dollars 
for a rainy day, in the last four or five years have been 
gradually consuming that money. More and more of 
them are getting to the inevitable point where they have 
to find work. If the Government does not give them 
honorable, daily work, then as to a great number of them 
the Goyernment will later give it to them as convicts, 
because they will have been compelled to break the laws 
to keep themselves and their families, 

Mr. WILEY (Rep.), Wis.: I heard a member of the 
Cabinet say within the past few days that anywhere 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty million 
dollars of surplus commodities will be distributed free 
to needy people of this country. within the next twelve 
months. From July last to July this year approximately 
$66,000,000 in surplus commodities will be distributed in 
addition to what we vote here. No one will go hungry 
with surplus commodities being distributed as they are. 


President Roosevelt's Views 
On the Amount Needed 


Mr. PEPPER (Dem.), Fla.: In response to inquiry 
I made whether the recommendations of the President 
had changed, the President addressed a communication 
to me. I ask the communication be read, 

(The legislative clerk read as follows:) 

My Dear Senator Pepper: In reply to your inquiry, 
I think there is nothing for me to add to or subtract 
from what I have made so clear on so many occasions 
since last January. 

The sole question of continuing relief to July 1 is one 
of arithmetic. 

If $100,000,000 is voted, between three and four hun- 
dred thousand fewer people can be given work relief 
than if $150,000,000 is voted—and in addition practically 
none of the seven or eight hundred thousand people on 
the waiting list can be given employment. 

Very sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. SMATHERS (Dem.), N. J.: All the mayors of 
the large cities of New Jersey, representing 80 per cent 
of the population of that State, have telegraphed me and 
requested that I urge the full amount requested by the 
WPA to carry the reltef burden until July. 

Only last week thousands of relief recipients in .my 
State were laid off. Where are they going? If dismissals 
from the rolls continue, those deprived of work will be 
forced, perhaps, to steal in order to obtain food to keep 
themselves alive. 

Mr. DAVIS (Rep.)), Pa.: There is less excuse for 
work relief to be used as the catspaw of political par- 
tisanship than any other work of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and yet it has suffered more than any other in this 
way. Consistently I have asked for an investigation of 
the administrative personnel of WPA. This has con- 
sistently been refused and denied. I am still asking for 
it. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ: 
in relief. 


We hear much about 
Anyone who knows anything about politics 
is aware that if we want to get politics into WPA we 
should turn it over to the States, and if we want more 
politics in WPA we should turn it over to the county 
commissioners. 

Mr. ADAMS (Dem.), Colonel Harrington, 
the Administrator, is a gentleman; he is a good soldier 


politics 


Colo.: 





I have a better opinion, perhaps, of Colonel Harrington 
than he has of the Congress. The Congress when it ap- 
propriated the $725,000,000 said it believed economy 
should be practiced so far as it is consistent with due 
consideration for the unfortunate and the needy. 

..We had reason to expect reductions in the rolls. Po- 
litely but definitely the good colonel has declined to 
follow the will of Congress expressed in its appropriation 
measure. 

When we passed the $725,000,000 appropriation bill 
on the 4th of February, and it was approved by the 
President, there were on the rolls 2,965,000 individuals. 
What happened? Between the 1lth of February and 





As the White House program of 
$150,000,000 for supplemental relief 
through June 30 ends in a compro- 
mise at $100,000,000, with Adminis- 
tration forces capitulating to advo- 
cates of economy, announcement is 
made in the Senate of a new program 
for action at this session, one and a 
half billion dollars to finance WPA 
the coming fiscal year. In view of 
inter-party conflicts in both houses, 
with a House committee preparing to 
investigate WPA, will the new pro- 
posal of another billion and a half 
bring about a renewal of the past leg- 
islative battles over relief? A gauge 
of views at the Capitol is given in the 
Senate debates, highlights of which 
are presented herewith. 











the 25th of February, just two weeks, the rolls were in- 
creased by 78,000. That is not evidence of a cooperative 
administration. 

Mr. MINTON (Dem.), Ind.: If the administration 
found it necessary to put on the rolls, in a few days in 
February, 78,000 who were worthy and eligible in every 
respect, that is evidence we need more money instead 
of less. 

Mr. GLASS (Dem.), Va., Chairman, Committee on 
Appropriations: The outstanding fact is that 105,000 
people were on the rolls who ought not to have been 
there, and God knows how long they had been on the 
rolls. That being so, what confidence can we place in 
the fact that the 78,000 put on the rolls between the 11th 
and 24th of February were eligible to be placed there? 
They were put on the rolls simply to influence the ap- 
propriation by Congress. 

Mr. ADAMS: Col. Harrington put on more than he 
took off. 

Mr. BORAH (Rep.), Ida.: The real question was 
whether there were hungry men who ought to be taken 
care of. 

Mr. ADAMS: I think all of the hungry men entitled 
to be taken care of were taken care of. Adequate funds 
have been provided for them. 

Mr. BORAH: What I am trying to find is evidence 
on the question of the good faith of Colonel Harrington. 


Mr. GLASS: That is what I am trying to find. The 
45,000 aliens ought not to have been on the rolls. They 
were on the rolls in direct contravention of the action 


of Congress. Apparently there had never been any in- 


vestigation of the need of the 61,000 who were on the 


+ 


rolls who were not in need, who were not hungry, and 
who could have provided for their own food and clothing. 
So why should we have such great confidence in the 
suggestion that the 78,000 who have been put on the 
rolls since the passage of the bill ought to be on the rolls? 

Mr. BORAH: I give Colonel Harrington no more 
than I give to any public officer, and that is the pre- 
sumption that he acted in good faith and discharged his 
duties accordingly, as he understood the law. 

Mr. GLASS: We have no evidence which may be 
relied on as to the number of unemployed in this country. 
There is no desire to find out. The desire is to obtain 
all the money possible out of the Treasury. 

Mr. BORAH: I venture to say that every Senator 
knows of numerous instances in which persons who have 
not been put on the rolls are suffering. The question is, 
Have those on the rolls been taken care of by Colonel 
Harrington in good faith and in the belief that they 
were in need? 

Mr. ADAMS: The argument which comes from me 
and from most of the committee at this time concedes 
that every person on the rolls was put there through 
the good-faith action of Colonel Harrington. According 
to his own figures he intended to keep 3,000,000 on the 
rolls in February and March, 2,875,000 in April, 2,775,000 
in May, and an average of 2,700,000 in June. Those were 
the figures which he said would be adequate to meet 
the situation. 


The Proposal to Raise 
Fund to 150 Millions 


Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), Ky., Majority Leader: If I 
had it within my power to decide whether this emer- 
gency relief appropriation measure would carry $100,000,- 
000 or $150,000,000, I would order it to carry the $150,- 
000,000 recommended by the President. 

I am going to assume the responsibility of speaking 
as the majority leader of the United States Senate. It is 
well known that some of the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee were opposed to any additional ap- 
propriation whatever. There were other members of the 
committee willing to appropriate $50,000,000 additional 
and others $75,000,000 additional, and the amount ranged 
all the way up to $150,000,000, which is the subject of 
the present controveysy. 

I am not divulging any secret when I say that if in 
the Committee on Appropriations each individual mem- 
ber had voted his own individual sentiments we would 
not have a joint resolution before us providing $100,000,- 
000, but we would have one providing a maximum of 
not more than $83,000,000 and it might have been 
$75,000,000, If that had occurred we would now be fight- 
ing here to restore the amount to $100,000,000 instead 
of trying to obtain $150,000,000, the subject of the amend- 
ment pending. 

Whea I was advised by members of the committee of 
that situation, I said to them what I am saying now that 
while I favored $150,000,000, I think common sense dic- 
tates to us that we act here in the light of the conditions 
which prevail and not as we might like them to be. I 
recommended that they do the best they could, and if 
they could obtain a unanimous report for $100,000,000 
as the joint resolution was passed by the House the wise 
course to pursue was to accept that. 

With the hundred million dollars carried in the joint 
resolution the total appropriation for this year will be 
$2,163,000,000. 

I am authorized by the President to say that while he 
wants the $150,000,000, while he thinks it is necessary, 
while the $100,000,000 is not satisfactory, he will sign 
the bill for $100,000,000 if and when it comes to him. 

I am authorized further to say that within the next 
few days the President will send to Congress a message 
asking for an appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for the 
Works Progress Administration for the fiscal year be- 

(All amendments, including Senator Pepper's for $150,- 
000,000, were rejected, the $100,000,000 resolution passed 


without record vote. The President later signed it.) 














Cobden 
MONETARY LAWS 
IN THE MAKING 





New monetary laws in making. 
Some of the ideas offered for aiding 
recovery by new financial policies. 








\ ONETARY legislation ranging al] the way 
from proposals to increase the supply 
money by issuing more currency to proposals for 
creation of a new system of banks to suppiy 
intermediate and long-time capital, particularly 

for small business, are now before Congress 
What should Congress do about these pro. 
posals in view of the continued lag in recovery 
and the increasing threat of war in Europe? 
The latest recommendation receiving consid- 
eration on Capitol Hill is that made by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. | 
a special Congressional committee be appointed 
or that the existing banking committees unde: 
take a broad study “to determine the objectives 
by which monetary and banking authorities shal) 
be guided” and to choose the monetary legisla- 
tive proposals which should be enacted. 


Study of Effectiveness 
Of Monetary Measures 


“Recognition by Congress of the limits within 
which monetary and credit action can be ef- 
fective and determination of the mechanism and 
policies that would contribute most to its effe 
tiveness,” the Board said in a statement April 
9 to the Senate and House Banking Committees, 
“will clear the way for consideration of broader 
aspects of a constructive program for further 
economic recovery and stability.” 

Among other monetary measures introduced 
at this session of Congress are proposals for: 

Retirement of Government bonds by issuing 
paper money and thus not only increasing the 
supply of currency but also reducing or retiring 
altogether the interest-bearing public debt. 

Monetization of silver at a high price, and the 
issuance of silver certificates to add to the sup- 
ply of money. 

Adoption of some system of stamp scrip that 
would result in a penalty on money that is not 
promptly spent. 

Changing the ownership and management of 
the Federal Reserve System and requirement of 
100 per cent reserves against demand deposits. 

Elimination of silver purchases, the establish- 
ment of a fixed price for gold and reintrodue- 
tion of gold coins into circulation. Supporters 
of this type of proposal contend that the elimi 
nation of currency uncertainties would restore 
confidence and result in economic revival, 


Seeking the Causes 
Of Investment Lag 


Another group in Congress believes that the 
flow of capital into enterprise is retarded by 
what they consider an artificially low level of 
money rates. Others argue that the Govern- 
ment absorbs too large a part of the country’s 
savings through the sale of its own securities 

The Board’s position in regard to monetary 
legislation was pointed out in part in its annual 
report issued last January. At that time the 
Board warned that the record volume of excess 
reserves of more than 31% billion dollars “may 
at some time become the basis of an injurious 
credit expansion” and that its present powers 
are not broad enough to cope with this danger 
if it should develop. 

The annual report also pointed out that the 
present system of regulation and supervision over 
money and banking, notwithstanding many 1m- 
provements made in recent years, is still] defec- 
tive in many respects. 

In its statement last week the Board again 
pointed out that “the 15,000 banks that exist 
today are subject to conflicting and overlapping 
laws and jurisdiction, which result in discrim 
nation against certain groups of banks and in 4 
confusion of duties and responsibilities among 
different Federal and State authorities.” 

A proposal recently has been offered in 
Senate fgr transfer of the bank examining func 
tion of the Federal Reserve and the Comptro.- 
of the Currency to the Federal Deposit Insu . 
ance Corporation. The Board’s position is t dat 
the functions should be lodged with it and that 
this problem of jurisdiction over bank examina- 
tion should be considered in relation to 0! her 
problems in administration of monetary and 
banking policy. 

The Board declared that present difficulties 1'¢ 
not in scarcity of money but in the inadequa'® 
use of the existing supply, which it pointed out 
is larger than ever before. 
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The Divided Powers Over 


Money System 


1, af 

Of the division of powers over the suPP's i 
currency and bank reserves, the Board sald. ; 
j nt ol 

“While it appears to have been the intent 
Nai 


Congress that the Federal Reserve System Ss! 
have responsibility for regulating the supply 4” 
cost of money, including currency and bank = 
posits, the powers over this supply possessed 7 
the Treasury now outweigh those of the system! 

The Board in its statement alse asserted ont 
notwithstanding the limitations of monetary ano 
credit action to affect economic conditions, such 
action is important at certain times and it 
necessary that the mechanism of monetary 
banking control and supervision should at 
times be in condition to function effective.) 
the public interest. 
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THREATS OF WAR 
VS. RECOVERY 








The recovery outlook. Industry 
still lags. Need for assurance of 
either peace or war. 








HE trend of business continues to be uncertain, 
affected principally by the growiug threat of 
war in Europe. 

Industry is operating during April at a levei 
slightly below 100 per cent of the 1923-25 average, 
as in February and in March. 

Estimates that the second quarter of this year, 
like the first quarter, would fail to carry forward 
appreciably the gains registered in the last half 
of 1938 are being bulwarked. 

Buying of steel is reported to be slow. Retail 
trade in automobiles is described as brisker 
but that industry has inventories that are con- 
siderably larger than last year. Only in the fields 
of Government construction and of FHA-financed 
construction of houses is there really vigorous 
improvement. 

The result is that Government spending and 
Government-guaranteed lending appears to be 
giving industry its major support at this stage. 


Commodity Prices 
Fail to Move Up 

Commodity prices are failing to improve, with 
even war commodities responding only mildly 
to developments abroad. The prospect of a 
barter deal involving an exchange of American 
cotton and wheat for rubber and tin of British 
and Dutch possessions—with the commodities 
to be held off the market barring a price rise— 
failed to influence trading very much. 

Export trade is reported to be continuing in 
the doldrums. 

The first real estimate on the crop outlook 
for 1939 found the Department of Agriculture 
estimating a winter wheat crop of about 550,- 
000,000 bushels compared with 686,000,000 har- 
vested last year, but 65,000,000 larger than es- 
timated last December and ‘near the 10-year 
average. 

A production of 200,000,000 bushels of spring 
wheat would give this country a wheat supply 
more than 100,000,000 bushels above domestic 
needs 

There is agreement among the Government’s 
principal forecasters that the outlook for Ameri- 
can business is seriously obscured by the develop- 
ments in Europe. y 

More and more often the opinion is heard ex- 
pressed that there can be no real recovery in the 
midst of the kind of uncertainty that has pre- 
vailed in recent weeks, with much of the world 
prepared to fight at the drop of the hat and 
with the foreign policy of the United States 
apparently tied so closely to that of one group 
in Europe. 


End of Uncertainties 
Is Principal Need 


The point is made that industrial recovery 
requires either the assurance of a fair chance 
of peace or the positive controls that would be 
set up automatically in the event of war. Ex- 
perience in 1914 showed that even a rising volume 
of war orders was some time in creating a real 
increase of industrial activity in this country. 

This time, however, some officials here point 
out that the United States is much better pre- 
pared to jump into heavy production to fill de- 
mands that would be expected to come from 
Great Britain and France. This country, too, is 
described as being in a better position than in 
1914 to take over the export trade that warring 
nations would find shut off by blockade or be 
forced to give up owing to production require- 
ments in supplying war materials. 

Real recovery appears at this stage to depend 
on a decision either for peace or for war. 
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The Voice 
of G overnument 


ROBERT E. FREER 


Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 


N oil company executive made a speech in 
1936 on the subject, “Government is in Busi- 
ness Because Invited in by Business Men.” Many 
business men advocate a lesser degree of parti- 
cipation by Government in the management of 
business and at the same time urge relaxation 
of the laws aimed to preserve competition. To 
my mind these two positions are wholly incom- 
patible. 

If specific restraints continue to be exempted 
from the anti-trust laws or if the trend away 
from competition is long continued it appears 
inevitable that the Government will be required 
to participate more and more directly in the 
managerial functions of business. The removal 
of competition as a factor in our economic ma- 
chine constitutes such an irresistible invitation 
to the Government to participate in managerial 
discretion that I for one hope the invitation will 
not be extended. 

Government protection of competition works 
from the outside; its examination of business 
practices is aimed to enforce only such rules of 
conduct as are required to protect the freedom 
of the market. 

Government control generally penetrates the 
interior of business and tends to impair the 
exercise of private initiative. 

(From an address April 13 in Cleveland, Ohio, 
before the National Petroleum Association.) 
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Charting Our Economic Future... 
Coal Problems... Business’ Pause 
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| tg map printed above is the cause of a growing amount of agitation 


inside the Government. 


This map, still not generally circulated, shows the state of well-being 
of this country’s farmers in 1938 as contrasted with 1929—the last year 


of recognized prosperity. 


In 19 States, the map reveals, farmers were better off last year than 
in 1929. This means that their income would buy more of the things 
that they normally buy. In all but five States farmers were relatively 


as well off as other groups in the population. 


CopyYricuT, 1939, sy THe Unrrep States News PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 


The corn belt, tobacco belt, dairy belt and cotton belt all showed a 
marked degree of prosperity. Only in the drought area of the wheat 
belt was farm income seriously curtailed. 

The figures, as described officially, are “based on cash receipts from 


the sale of principal farm products, including Government payments, 


larger farm subsidies. 


divided by the index of prices paid by farmers for commodities used in 
living and production, including interest and taxes.” 
Much interest is shown in the map owing to pressure on Congress for 














Jemsgraze FOUR COURSES FOR U. S.: ISOLATION, 
EXPORT SUBSIDIES, LOW WAGES, NEW "PLANNING" 


_ the world teetering on the brink of 

war, the highest officials here are empha- 
sizing what they assert to be a choice of 
courses that may now be forced upon the 
United States in the field of trade. 

President Roosevelt, as represented by an 
official spokesman, feels that events are driv- 
ing America to choose one of these courses: 

1. Adoption of a “Chinese Wall” policy, call- 
ing for complete withdrawal from world trade 
and a revision of the entire national economy 
based upon economic self-sufficiency. This 
policy is represented as requiring a “tremen- 
dous curtailment of the national income.” 

2. Establishment of export subsidies as a 
national policy in order that markets abroad 
might be maintained for surplus products of 
farm and factory. This policy is pictured as 
expensive and as requiring sharp tax increases 
all along the line. 

3. A general and deliberate lowering of wage 
and living standards in this country in order 
that a price level may be established that will 
permit American products to compete in world 
markets with products of nations using barter. 


' f The President’s own 
Mr. Wallace’s 


advisers say that he has 
Two Programs drawn too sharp a dis- 


r k tinction in the courses 

For Agriculture — jya¢ confront the United 
States and that he has ignored a fourth course 
that they consider the most logical and most 
likely to meet this nation’s needs. There is 
more than a hint in some very high quarters 
that Mr. Roosevelt may be seeking to impress 
the people of this country with what he regards 
as their vital stake in Europe. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
carried the President’s point a bit farther in 
a statement made on April 10 to the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. 

As far as agriculture is concerned, Mr. Wal- 
lace outlined the choice as follows: 

“It is worth while to survey in great detail 
the costs of preparing agriculture in the United 
States for Peace as well as for War. 

“We should examine in great detail the cost 
to the Federal Government of using all our ag- 
ricultural surpluses for the benefit of the do- 
mestic consumer while at the same time the in- 
come of the farmer is maintained. If economy 
is our main purpose, we should follow the path 
of export subsidies combined in_ sensible 
fashion with acreage control. If an isolationist 
policy is our main objective, we must prepare 
to use vast sums of money to subsidize domes- 





maintain farm income. 

“Thus far the Administration’s policy has 
been to use a sensible combination of these two 
policies while world developments were taking 
form. Events can easily shift us one way or 
another.” 

The fact of the matter is that machinery now 
is organized and operating and is being ex- 





The Presi- 
dent’s spokesman looks to the future. 


A choice of policies. 


How domestic recovery might come. 











panded to enable this Government to take the 
United States along a combination of the 
courses outlined by President Roosevelt’s 
spokesman and by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in 1933, started the United 
States on the first course that, according to 
those who speak for him, involves a “tremen- 
dous curtailment of the national income.” 
This start was made when the President broke 
up the world economic conference and began 
a program of money control, AAA farm con- 
trol, NRA industrial control and other controls. 

Mr. Roosevelt, likewise, in 1938 and in the 
present year, started the United States on the 
second course that, those who speak for him 
say, involves great expense and higher taxes. 
This start was made with the subsidized ex- 
port of wheat, known popularly as “dumping”, 
and with the recommendation that the United 
States also dump cotton and that it adopt a 
policy of barter to exchange farm products for 
needed strategic war materials. 

Mr. Roosevelt, further- 
more, turned the country 
And Wage Level definitely from the third 
course by policies that 
Are Bulwarked jaye been followed every 


year since 1933, Those policies have sought to 
bulwark wages at a high level and to bolster 
farm prices as well as some industrial prices. 

The meaning of this situation is that the New 
Deal, in essence, has been a nationalistic move- 
ment of the kind that the President now is 
frowning upon in a statement made through 
the recently revived White House “spokesman.” 

But many of those who guided President 
Roosevelt during the period of the New Deal 
construction say that Mr. Roosevelt now is 
closing his eyes to a fourth course that the na- 


Farm Prices 





+ tic consumption, to store surpluses and to * tion might follow as a logical corollary of what 


has gone before under his administration. 

This fourth course, strongly recommended 
by White House advisers who not long 
‘ago were dominating policy, is derived from a 
combination of the three courses laid down by 
the President through his spokesman. 

These advisers say that President Roosevelt 
has painted an unnecessarily dark picture of 
the outlook in an effort to shock the people of 
the United States into more active support of 
the idea of using the power of the United 
States to frighten the European dictators. 

As the men who helped to shape the New 
Deal see it, this country stands its best chance 
to get along today through an increased dose 
of nationalism. They recommend: 

1. Continued, even strengthened, controls in 
the field of agriculture, with acreage controls, 
some subsidized export where necessary and a 
conscious effort to shift the South partly 
out of cotton production. 

2. Continued, even strengthened, controls in 
the field of wages and of industrial prices with 
more emphasis, however, on a price balance 
rather than bolstering either wages or prices. 

3. A determined effort, on the part of both 
Government and private industry, to reach 
some agreement on the fields of investment to 
be assigned to each, and then an aggressive 
drive to develop investment where necessary. 

Domestic recovery, 

* independent of world 
recovery, depends upon 
the opening of new in- 
vestment outlets that 
will permit the expenditure of between 8 and 9 
billion dollars a year, over and above present 
expenditures. Discovery of outlets for invest- 
ment in this volume is described as dependent 
upon wholehearted cooperation between the 
Government and private industry. " 

In other words, the alternative to the courses 
that President Roosevelt outlines—as seen by 
his advisers—is to be found in more, rather 
than less, conscious planning through the co- 
operation of Government and industry and fi- 
nance and labor and agriculture. 

If machinery for cooperation could be de- 
vised, there is agreement that domestic recov- 
ery could be organized regardless of the state 
of the rest of the world. But barring cooper- 
ation in planning, the people who have advised 
the President see little that is hopeful in the 
world picture, or in the domestic picture. 


Recovery in U. § 
Dependent on 


Investments 


OwEN L. Scorrt. 





petition from other fuels and from varying grades 





due to difficulties of enforcing agreements a 


(y0® problem is not caused by poor railroad 





Last year we ran our trains faster and had fewer 
accidents in proportion to miles run than eve! 
before. 


kept pace with the general rise in prices, wa2°° 
and taxes. The average now stands about! 
cent for moving a ton one mile, lowest rat 
the world for comparable service 


Sive capitalization. 
Commission has found the total investment - 
railroad property is more than 26 billion < 
and has fixed its present valuation at 21 billio! 1 
dollars. As compared with these figures, ra.tos" 
securities of all sorts outstanding in the a! 

of the public amount to less than 19 billion 
lars. Railroad capitalization, therefore, tg 
more than the amount invested in railroads, “ 
more than their valuation today, but is far +©* 


do not take in enough money, due in pa! 
unequal competition of other forms of tral 
portation. 
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BEHIND THE TIEUP 
IN COAL INDUSTRY 












Planning problems. A lesson in at- 
tempted control. The labor union 
issue. New competition. 
















HE coal industry is providing at this time wha 
is accepted as a graphic illustration of the 
clash of interests in this country. 

Bituminous coal is one industry in which ‘he 
machinery of the old NRA code was carried 
over, by special legislation, into the post-NRA 
period. Here was an industry-wide effort at p 
ning in the midst of an unplanned industria) 
economy. 

Planning, on one side, took the form of a 
National Bituminous Coal act with its machinery 
for price control within the industry. 

Planning, on the other side, was represented 
the bargaining power of the United Mine Workers 
union, headed by John L. Lewis. Mr. Lewis agreed 
that his union would effectively provide the Jabor 
standards that NRA sought to establish through 
its codes. 











Price Determinations 





Prove Big Problem 


Thus far the Bituminous Coal Commissio: 
charged with determining prices in the industry, 
has been unable to establish the price schedu!e 
that would be expected to bring profits and 
Stability to the industry. Even though coa! a 
pears to be a relatively simple product to price, 
actually the price-fixing problem involves thou- 
sands upon thousands of separate prices for 
grades and regions and uses. 

The result is that the planned control of soft 
coal prices has yet to prove itself effective. 

Planned control of labor conditions, through 
collective bargaining, has had a different history, 
but with a somewhat obscure future. The coal 
industry, in spite of its competitive difficulties, 
has a 5-day 35-hour week with $6 the base pa) 
in the North and $5.60 in the South, representing 
about the highest basic wage of any comparable 
industry. The industry also checks off union 
dues. 

In return for these wages the United Mine 
Workers in the past has agreed to police its loca 
unions and to prevent work stoppages during 
the life of the contract. 

But now trouble has appeared fer this type of! 
planning. The trouble is in the form of compe- 
tion for the Lewis union. 





























































Inter-union Troubles 


Add New Difficulties 


Discipline from the central organization, ne 
essary to prevent local shutdowns over grievances 
of workers against individual companies, admit- 
tedly has led to some union disaffection. Dis- 
affected workers are turning to the Progressive 
Mine Workers union, affiliated with the AFL. The 
United Mine Workers is the major union of the 
CIO. 

To meet this jurisdictional threat, Mr. Lewis 
demanded from the mine operators either a 
closed shop that would block out the AFL union 
or release in a new contract from the requirement 
that the union must guarantee against work 
stoppage or pay a penalty. 

It is on this issue that the soft coal indu 
of the Appalachian area of the country has be 
closed down and it is around this issue that a 
general coal strike would center. 

Thus planning has run into trouble on ‘wo 
sides: 


1, There is trouble in price fixing due to ‘ 


of the same fuel and from different regions pro- 
ducing the same grades. 


2. There is trouble in labor standard fixing 


due to competition from outside wnions prepared 
to take advantage of disaffection with the es 
tablished union. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


JOHN J. PELLEY 


President, Association of 
American Railroads 


service. Service today is better than eve! 


It is not caused by excessive rates. Rates have 


Railroad difficulties are not caused by ¢% 


doll 


h 


The trouble with the railroads today ! 





(From a radio address at New York April 1) 
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famsgrazie Protecting U. S. Markets in Wartime 


effect of European war scares + 


mpHE 
[ , American business is reflected 
clearly in the ups and downs 

















yf the stock market. 

\ussolini stages a naval display 
- jiminary to his invasion of Al- 
as Securities price averages im- 
mediately slump further, dropping 
below the lows set at the time of the 
Munich conference last fall. 

Again. the British and French 

European war scares ‘and 
the stock market. Govern- 
ment’s plans for “business 
as usual” in financial cen- 
ters if European war breaks 
out. 

nments pledge their strength 

to protect Greece and Rumania 
ag the totalitarian States. Se- 
cu price averages immediately 
t ipward as the news is inter- 
preted a favorable. 

Altogether in the few weeks which 


have elapsed since Germany’s seizure 





of Czechoslovakia the recurrent 
crises have slashed billions of dollars 
off the value of American securities. 


War as a New Bar 
To Recovery Trend 


And what has happened so far is 
but a preliminary to what conceiv- 
ably might happen if another major 
war should start. Another world 
war, Government economists point 
night place barriers in front of 
the lagging recovery which would put 








sr in the future. 


| date their 


restoration of prosperity much | 


Therefore, Administration leaders, | 
| feared a collapse in business. 


in cooperation with private financial 
and 
veloping a program which would en- 
able business in this country to go on 
noimally, even if a new world war 
Goes break out. 

At conferences last week Secretary 
Treasury Morgenthau, it 
was reported, represented President 
Roosevelt. Other conferees included 
Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve System, SEC Com- 
missioner Jerome N. Frank, E. E. 
Bartlett, Jr., chairman of the board 
of the New York Stock Exchange; 


of the 






George L. Harrison, president of the 
New York Reserve Board; Ganson 
Purcell, head of the SEC trading and 


exchange division; Secretary of Ag- 
Wallace and representa- 
f the State Department. 


ricuiture 


business leaders, are busy de- | 





Jerome N. Frank 





George L. Harrison 
Harris & Ewing, 


FOR SHOCKLESS STOCKS 





Ganson Purcell 
Underwood & Underwood 


OP-RANKING officials meet in Washington to draft plans 
which will keep America’s markets open in the event of emer- 


gencies arising out of a European crisis. 


Maintenance of busi- 


ness normality and softening of any shocks that might arise is 

the concern of such individuals as SEC Commissioner Frank, New 

York Federal Reserve Bank President Harrison and SEC Trad- 
ing and Exchange Division Director Purcell. 





pared. Such a heavy liquidation of 
Securities began that it was neces- 
Sary to close the New York Stock 
Exchange from the end of July until 


Dec. 12, 1914. 
No Surprise Panic 
Held Likely Today 
Then, the Federal Government 


had few of the controls over the 
stock market and the monetary sys- 
tem that it has today. And prices 
broke violently both because of sell- 
ing by foreigners anxious to, liqui- 
holdings and the panic 
of investors in this country who 

Now there is no element of sur- 
prise which might cause a panic. 
Foreigners consider this country the 
safest place for their securities in- 
vestments and the experience of the 
last war is remembered, when the 


first deflationary effect was followed | between the Government and com- | does develop. 


+ by a boom in business. 


Emergency measures, it is be- 


: ¢ mercial banks that they maintain 


their extensive holdings of Govern- 
ment securities. Last fall during the 
Munich crisis Government represent- 
atives got a good reception from pre- 
liminary overtures for development 
of such an understanding in the 
event of war. 

A third major front is the foreign 
exchange market. 

Here the existence of the Tripar- 
tite Agreement and the stabilization 
funds of the major countries which 
enter largely into our commerce 
would be a first line of defense. 


As long as the United States con- 
tinued to buy gold and foreign coun- 
tries continued to sell it, the dol- 
lar could be kept from rising in value. 


Otherwise a further depreciation of | 


the pound and other European cur- 
rencies in terms of the dollar might 
depress the price of many products. 
The effect that a long-drawn- 
out war might have on the finan- 
cial structure of this country is 
Shown by a survey which Winthrop 
W. Case has made for the Foreign 
Policy Association in which he con- 
cludes that England and Franze 
have resources here adequate to 
finance two years of hostilities if all 
war purchases in this country are 
placed on a cash-and-carry basis. 


lieved, might be necessary for a short | 


period while investors and business 
men had an opportunity to size up 
the effect of the war on this coun- 
try. 
market could be kept open. 

Foreign countries already have 
made plans to take over the foreign 
securities holdings of their nationals 
if war does break out. But plans are 
being made whereby these holdings 
might be liquidated in an 
fashion and without serious defla- 
tionary effect. 


Protecting the Value 
Of U. S. Securities 
A second major front is the Gov- 
ernment securities market. 


Here emergency measures might 
involve an informal understanding 


But it is thought that the stock 


orderly | 


Controls Aimed to Keep 
Markets at Normal 


All controls over financial opera- 
tions, officials emphasize, would be 
kept at the minimum necessary to 
keep the stock exchanges open on as 
nearly a normal basis as is possible 
and to avoid depressing psychologi- 
cal reactions on American business. 

Keeping the American markets 
open now is of more importance than 
in 1914 because of the country’s new 
role as the world’s leading financial 
center. 

As matters now are shaping up, it 
is held there should be no difficulty— 
with the use of certain controls—in 
obtaining the objective of ‘business 
as usual” even though another war 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 
TO KEEP WORLD PEACE 


+ would consult together to remove or ¢ may also rightfully claim, now, to 


[Continued From Page 7.] 
tacked from overseas. Again at Lima, 
in December, the twenty-one Ameri- 
can nations joined in a declaration 















































Defe: against war repercus- | that they would coordinate their com- 
s was explained, are being mon efforts to defend the integrity of 
built on three major fronts. their institutions from any attack, 

The first trouble front is the stock direct or indirect. 
marke At Buenos Aires, in 1936, all of us 

At the outbreak of the World War agreed that in the event of any war 
Am was caught totally unpre- | or threat of war on this continent we 

O\E HUNDRED YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE: 1839—1939 

G 
« T ~ 7 
uaranty Trust Company 
140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Condensed Statcment of Condition, March 29, 1939 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and ee - 
Due from Banks and Bankers . 0 ee 68 = 772,678,298.79 
|. S. Government Obligations . . . + * « + + 602,791,344.28 
Public Securities . . . 1. 1 tas, « % 55,.468,463.75 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank. . . . + ° 7,.800,000.00 
Other Seoupities . 1 .'. 2s ws eee ec eee 21,263,294.67 
Loans and Billls Purchased . . . «+ + * 2 © « 4.95,589,405.66 
| Credits Granted on Acceptances. . + + + + + + 20,834,232.21 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit . . . «+ + 6 + 8,687,715.00 
liems in Transit with Foreign Branches . . «+ + 2,699,368.62 
\cerued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . + - 15,226,544.05 
‘eal Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . + + + + + 2,238,507.33 
1,975,277,174.36 
Rh Ns es 6 4k we ee 11,997,644.71 
Other Real Estate. . . . \- oem ee» 1,473,050.26 
Total Resources . . « «© + © . $1°988,747,869.33 
LIABILITIES 
Vepositn . ... « « 6 0 « « S1688,777,50645 
Outstanding re. « « 2 « 17,438,690.63 
$1,670,216,227.08 
\cceptances, . . . . 6 « « « $36,070,641.34 
ess: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . . . + _15,236,409.13 

20,834,232.21 
Liability as Endorser ot Acceptances and ee 
i... 2 —er genre ee 4.859,771.00 
| Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold -* 1,097,086.00 
| Dividend Payable April 1,1939. . . . . « + 2,700,000.00 
liscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued * 
Interest, Taxes, ete. . . . . . 6 6 ° 16.083,862.95 
| Capital sw ww ee es $ 90,000,000.00 1,715,791,179.24 

“urplus Fund . . 4. «6 « « + 170,000,000.00 

| Undivided Profits . . . . . 12.956,690.09 
Total Capital Funds . . 272,956,690.09 
Total Liabilities. . . . 2 © «© « . $1,988,747,869.33 
| Securities carried at $19,147.784.46 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, amd for other purposes. 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
es, 




















cbviate that threat. Yet in no case 
did any American nation regard any 
of these understandings as making 
any one of them a “prisoner,” or as 
“encircling” any American country, 
or as a threat of any sort or kind. 
Measures of this kind taken in this 
hemisphere are taken as guarantees, 
not of war but of peace, for the sim- 
ple reason that no nation on this 
hemisphere has any will to aggres- 


sion, or any desire to establish dom- 


inance or mastery. Equally, because 
we are interdependent, and because 
we know it, no American nation seeks 
to deny any neighbor access to the 
eccnomic and other resources which 
it must have to live in prosperity. 

In these circumstances dreams ot 
conquest appear to us as ridiculous 
as they are criminal. Pledges de- 
signed to prevent aggression, accom- 
panied by the open doors of trade 
and intercourse, and bound together 
by common will to cooperate peace- 
fully, make warfare between us as 
outworn and useless as the weapons 
of the Stone Age. We may proudly 
boast that we have begun to real- 
ize in Pan American relations what 
civilization in intercourse between 
countries really means. 

Peaceful Processes 
Possible Abroad 

If that process can be successful 
here, is it too much to hope that a 
similar intellectual and spiritual pro- 
cess may succeed elsewhere? Do we 
really have asume that nations 
can. find no better methods of realiz- 
ing their destinies than those which 
were used by the Huns and Vandals 
fifteen hundred years ago? 

The American peace which we cele- 
brate today has no quality of weak- 
ness in it. We are prepared to main- 
tain it, and to defend it to the fullest 
extent of our strength, matching 
force to force if any attempt is made 
to subvert our institutions, or to im- 
pair the independence of any one of 
our group 

Should the method of attack be 
that of economic pressure, I pledge 
that my own country will also give 
economic support, so that no Ameri- 
can nation need surrender any frac- 
tion of its sovereign freedom to main 

economic welfare. This is 


to 


tain its 
the spirit and intent of the Declara- 

yn of Lima: The solidarity of the 
continent 


The American family of nations 


We 
that 
se@a- 


speak to the rest of the world. 
have an interest, wider than 
of the mere defense of our 
ringed continent. We know now 
that the development of the next 
generation will so narrow the oceans 
separating us from the Old World, 
that our customs and our actions 
are necessarily involved with hers. 

Beyond question, within a scant 
few years air fleets will cross the 
ocean as easily as today they cross 
the closed European seas. Economic 
functioning of the world becomes in- 
creasingly a unit; no interruption of 
it anywhere can fail, in the future, 
to disrupt economic life everywhere. 


New World Must Learn 
To Live With the Old 


The past generation in Pan Ameri- 
can matters was concerned with con- 
structing the principles and the 
mechanisms through which this 
hemisphere would work together. 
But the next generation will be con 
cerned with the methods by which 
the New World can live together with 
the Old. 

The issue is really whether our 
civilization is to be dragged into the 
tragic vortex of unending militarism 
punctuated by periodic wars, or 
whether we shall be able to main- 
tain the ideal of peace, individuality 
and civilization as the fabric of our 
lives. We have the right to say that 
there shall not be an organization 
of world affairs which permits us no 
choice but to turn our countries into 
barracks unless we are to be vassals 
of some conquering empire. 

The truest defense of the peace of | 
our hemisphere must always lie in 
the hope that our sister nations be- 
yond the seas will break the bonds 
of the ideas which constrain them 
toward perpetual warfare. By ex- 
ample we can at least show them 
the possibility. We, too, have a stake 
in world affairs. 

Our will to peace can be as power- 
ful as our will to mutual defense: it 
can command greater loyalty, devo- 
tion and discipline than that en- 
listed elsewhere for temporary con- 
quest or equally futile glory. It will 
have its voice in determining the 
order of world affairs. 

This is the living message which 
the New World can send to the Old 
It can be light opening on dark 
waters. It shows the path of peace. | 


| 


| 
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| THE FLIGHT OF BILLIONS TO AMERICA: 


EFFECT OF WAR 


‘Newsarats 


O signs are in sight of a slacken- 
ing in the latest gold rush to the 
United States. 

Ship= _nts into this country during 
March, the Commerce Department 
reported April 12, amounted to $365.,- 
436,437, making the total for the 
month the third largest of any month 





Floods of gold and se- 
curities to America fail to 
slacken; war scares spur 
Here is a 
picture of the international 


money crisis. 


the movement. 











bf 


in our history. Only the shipments 
received last fall as a result of the 
Czech-German crisis, totaling $562,- 
381,561 in October and $520,907,282 in 
September, were larger. | 

Continued inflow of gold from cen- 
tral banks of European governments 
reflected the anxieties aroused by the 
latest moves of the dictatorship 
countries. A much larger proportion 
of the gold inflow now is derived 
from this source than was the case 
last fall when shipments by individ- 
uals made up a larger part of the 
total 

Thus, although Great Britain with 
shipments of $250,065,108 of gold dur- 
ing the month continued to be the 
principal source of the inflow, The 
Netherlands, with shipments of $27,- 
097,980, and Switzerland with ship- 
ments totaling $8,226,832, ranked sec- 
ond and third, respectively. 

Further proof of the tension in 
Europe came in shipments of Ameri- 
can securities from Europe to this 
country and Canada. Shipments of 
securities from the Netherlands and 
other countries near Germany are 
being made, it is reported, to avoid 
danger of their seizure in the event 





SCARES 


—Wide World 


MIND OVER MONEY 


The Federal Reserve Board, of 
which Marriner S. Eccles is chair- 
man, asks a study of bank and 


money policies, hints at a unified 





Federal control. (See Newsgram, 
page 10.) 
mand abroad for American paper 


currency. . 


ON MONEY 


+ The official figures on shipments 


of United States currency to Europe 
during March showed that net ship- 
ments out of this country totaled 
about $23,000,000, or nearly $10,000,000 
above the previous high record, es- 
tablished last September. 

These shipments reflect the de- 
mand of Europeans for currency 
which they can hoard. 

Ordinarily shipments of currency 
to Europe are small while receipts of 
currency returning to America pre- 
dominate, since a large amount of 
currency is carried out of this coun- 
try by tourists and brought back 
through regular banking channéls. 

Net shipments of currency to Eu- 
rope during any full year have not 
been so large as the shipments last 

| month. 

The result of the Munich crisis and 
the present crisis in Europe has been 
the increase of our monetary gold 
stock from a little more than 13 
billion dollars at the end of July to 
about $15,350,000,000 now. 

The amount of gold reported else- 
where in the reserves of central 
banks and governments excepting in 
Russia is still approximately 12 bil- 
lion dollars. 








A LIST OF 
Selected Corporation Bonds 


Averaging 


For investors interested in better than average.yield from 
bonds of investment character, 


selected issues. Many of them a 


seasoned issues, the obligations of companies which dem- 
onstrated ability to maintain interest payments throughout 


the depression—a few recent i 


list is varied enough to meet a broad range of individual 
requirements as to maturity, type, and coupon rate, It will be 
ask for Bond List ws -63. 


sent upon request . 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET 


' + NEW YORK, 3§ WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


About 5% 


we have prepared a list of 
re mortgage bonds— mostly 


ssues are also included. This 





of a sudden move by the Nazi regime 

against neighboring small nations. 
Another effect of the war scares in 

Europe was an unprecedented de- 
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EVERYONE WHO WANTS A NEW CAR 
SHOULD READ THIS 


OU ARE ENTITLED to 
actly what finance charge you 


are to pay and exactly what insurance 
coverage you are to receive when you 
buy your new car on any Time Pay- 
ment Plan. To clear ‘up any possible 
confusion in your mind Commercial 
Credit Company openly publishes its 
financing rate and available insur- 
ance coverage on new cars of any 
make. This company 
than $65,000,000 invested capital 
makes the following pledge to you: 


Guaranteed Rate - 
No Hidden Charges 


If we handle the time payment transaction 
on your new car of any make, through your 
dealer, we guarantee that the financing rate 
you will pay does not exceed $6.00 per year 
per $100 (50 cents per month) on your 
original unpaid balance plus charge for the 
insurance you receive, payable in 12 to 18 or 
more equal monthly instalments. Some states 
require a small charge for filing, recording or 
tax, which is added. This rate is available 


, with more 


know ex- 
actly the coverage 


ment buyers convi 


live, pay rent an 


many employes ha 


can be assured tha 
pathetic and fair 


helpful should yo 


new car. We guarantee that you will get ex. 


you pay for and not pay any 


more for such insurance than the regular pub- 
lished rates charged by the samé insurance 
company for the territory in which you live. 
Finance Through Your Dealer 
Have your local dealer arrange your complete 
time payment transaction at one time and in 
one place. Our twenty-seven year experience 
and our dealings with millions of time pay- 


nce us that this is to your 


best interest. It is easiest, quickest, safest and 
most satisfactory for you. 


You Deal With Local People 
The 192 local offices in the United States 
which offer Commercial Credit service are 
operated by experienced local people, who 


d taxes and spend their 


money in your community. These offices and 


ve local bank accounts and 


instead of sending funds out of, they bring 
additional funds into, your community. You 


t they will give you sym- 
treatment. Establish your 


credit through one office and you can obtain 
preferred service through all. This is very 


u move or neéd insurance 






























































































through acceptable dealers anywhere in the 
United States. There are no hidden charges 
for ‘‘investigation”’ or otherwise. 


Your Insurance Protection 
To protect your investment, you will re- 
ceive an insurance policy or certificate issued 
by one of the largest insurance companies, 
covering loss by fire—actual value; theft 
—broad form; collision — deductible type; 
and other accidental physical damage to your 


NEW CAR FINANCING 





Not than aris " 
of more tha f your new c through any office 
> oo When >" ‘ted Scate® 1 Credit service 
. oe : ee : 
in the ag mmercle vig should 
offering - nore than ated 
nom at you pay for. 


A YEAR PER HUNDRED DOLLAR 
BASED ON ORIGINAL UNPAID 
BAL ANCE Pt us 
INSURANCE 


UR Gl (ARANTEE 


you will pay ; 
and get ever 


advice in case of an accident or damagé to 
your car while away from home. 


*e* 
You can depend upon the dealer who gives 
you Commercial Credit financing service on 
your new car. Commercial Credit Company 
knows its business. Its service is convenient, 


safe and economical . it 18 guaranteed. 


Chairman of the Board 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


One of a series of open letters to the American Public appearing in 1030 Newspapers and in National Magazina 


LIBERTY AND TRADE MAGAZINES 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinin should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“1! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


We Otted SRS ALS 


Vol. VII, No. 16 April 17, 1939 





WAYS TO LABOR PEACE 


How the Wagner Act Might be Amended to Promote Better Relations Between Employers 
And Employees—An Analysis of what Senator Wagner and the Labor Board Have 
Just Said About Amendments—Their Attitude Thus Far Is Defensive 


aan a —— 7 df 


constitute the most important discussion in twenty 
years as to how employer-employee relations shall 
be regulated in America. 

Two important statements—one by Senator Wagner, 
of New York, and the other by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board—were submitted last week to the Senate 
Committee on Labor and it was announced simultaneously 
that the House Labor Committee plans to hold hearings 
soon, too. 

What Senator Wagner says and what the Labor Board 
offers in its recommendations may be commended in prin- 
ciple. For both proclaim open-mindedness and a readi- 
ness to listen to argument, though it is plain from a care- 
ful reading that the author of the law and the Board which 
has been delegated to administer it are so definitely com- 
mitted to what they believe sincerely is labor’s cause that 
they really would prefer to let the act go untouched. 
Maybe their strategy is to be cautious until they see what 


Congress wants. 


LEGISLATION 


T= hearings before the Senate Labor Committee 


The main criticism which can 
be made of the Board’s lengthy 
report to the Senate Committee 


MUST PROTECT 
is that it is not objective. It re- 
ALL INTERESTS whom i. ae et of possible 


abuse of the law by dishonest and tricky employers that 
it entirely overlooks the possibility of possible abuse of 
collective bargaining privileges by tricky and dishonest 
labor representatives. It refuses to accept any responsi- 
bility for both parties to a negotiation and offers as a sort 
of balancing theory that the employer possesses consider- 
able economic power to lock out or discharge or inferenti- 
ally engage in a labor war. This is not inculcating an 
affirmative spirit of peace but sanctioning resort to war. 

The Board says with frankness: 

“It is true that the Act imposes obligations only 
upon employers, rather than employees. But to at- 
tribute ‘one-sidedness’ to the Act for that reason is 
patently superficial and unrealistic.” 

But is that really so? Can there be any contract ne- 
gotiated between two parties in any walk of life when ob- 
ligations of ethical or legal conduct are imposed on only 
one party? When the Board by its rulings and deoisions 
under the Wagner law feels justified in entering into 
such an intangible realm as “bargaining in good faith” 
on the part of the employer, the law should require the 
Board to judge also the “good faith” of the employee 
representatives. Could anything in the present statute 
be more one-sided on its face than such an omission? 

To answer that question, ofte does not have to agree for 
one moment with the sabotage type of amendment which 
seeks to make the Labor Board a police agency and to 
encumber it with the enforcement of questions which state 
laws and city ordinances properly cover. Any proposals 
for “equalizing” employer and employee bargaining by 
such police amendments are unwise because they fail to 
grasp the purpose of the Wagner law which is to deal 
with economic coercion in interstate commerce. 

But it is one thing to agree with the Board’s condemna- 
tion of suggestions that it shall police relations between 
rival employee groups engaged in organizing or resisting 
union organization, on the one hand, and to disagree with 
the Board’s conclusion, on the other, that the Wagner Act 
should not impose any obligations whatsoever with re- 
spect to the conduct of employee units when engaged in 
collective bargaining. 


“EREE SPEECH” Nothing could illustrate this 
point better than reference to the 


FOR EMPLOYER Board’s announced attitude with 


IS AN ISSUE respect to amendments which 
would permit employers to talk 


freely to their employees. The Board would reject these 
as leading to abuse. But is it not worth a trial, especially 
when it would seem that some day the right of an em- 
ployer to speak to his employees about matters of mutual 
concern may be upheld even by the present Supreme 
Court of the United States as a part of freedom of speech 
guaranteed by the Constitution? 

It is obvious that any threat or use of coercive tactics 
on the part of an employer would continue to be punish- 
able but, on the other hand, the few cases in which this 
would occur would be covered by the filing of an unfair 
labor practice charge whereas in the many cases in which 
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it would not occur the cause of peace in labor-manage- 
ment controversies would be greatly enhanced. 

What is overlooked both by Senator Wagner and by 
the Labor Board is that every day employer-employee re- 
lations cannot be dealt with in a vacuum. No simple ab- 
stract statement of the desirable right of collective bar- 
gaining can by itself be expected to assure the proper 
exercise of that right. 


The statistics offered so vol- 


VALUE OF ACT 1 ) 

uminously to prove that strikes 
MEASURED BY have diminished or that labor 

cases have been disposed of in 
UNION GROWTH large number without the need 
of formal hearing or in greater quantity in one period 
than in another seem to me neither to vindicate nor repudi- 
ate the Wagner law. The rise and fall of strikes or the 
number of Labor Board cases settled do not conclusively 
measure the effectiveness of the present statute. Assum- 
ing a true freedom of choice, the value of that charter of 
labor’s rights is really shown on the first page of this 
issue in the pictogram of the enlarged membership of na- 
tional labor organizations and in the diminution of “com- 
pany”-controlled unions and the substitution of independ- 
ent unions. 

Certainly we all realize that in periods of depression, 
such as started in the summer of 1937—and from which 
incidentally we have not yet recovered—there is a notice- 
able decline in the number of strikes and persons affected. 
Also the number of cases settled bears no relation to the 
effects of the law on satisfactory industrial relations. 
Compliance with a clumsy law does not argue for its 
merit but rather proves the orderliness of a vast majority 
of the people. 

The real purpose of the law was to promote industrial 
peace and the question before the country is whether the 
Wagner Act has produced better or worse conditions in 
industry as between employers and employees. 

For my own part, I am curious to know why out of a 
total of 20,192 cases handled by the Labor Board from its 
creation up to March 1, 1939, involving 4,577,303 workers, 
it so happened, as the Board says, that “ninety-four per 
cent of the cases have been adjusted before reaching the 
stage of formal hearing”. 


HOW SYSTEM 


Why also were 16 per cent dis- 
missed by the Board or its re- 
gional directors and 26 per cent 


MAY FOSTER 
more withdrawn by the labor or- 


COERCION a 
ganizations or employees them- 


selves involving in both categories about 1,200,000 
workers? 

Isn’t it a fair inference that the Board and its regional 
offices were used frequently as tools by labor organizers 
and when the Board’s procedure had served their purposes 
the charges were withdrawn? Might it be said that the 
possible cost of litigation and the harassing tactics em- 
ployed by union organizers with threats of undesirable 
publicity through a citation before the Labor Board have 
led many a business executive to throw up the sponge 
and submissively accept uneconomic demands? 

It cannot be declared persuasively that collective bar- 
gaining under such conditions produces the sort of rela- 
tionship between employer and employee which is so im- 
portant to our economic welfare. 

One of the places to look for evidence of the workings 
of the Wagner law is in the bankruptcy courts where 
every month businesses are giving up the battle against 
the well-heeled large corporations and the virtual monop- 
olies which are so often assisted by the high wage scales 
forced upon an industry through the economic coercion 
of the collective bargaining process. 


INDUSTRIAL 


What the Board in its report 
unfortunately fails to see is that 
PEACE IS the country is interested in labor- 
REAL GOAL management peace as an integral 

; part of our economic system and 
not in one segment of employer-employee relations cov- 
ered by a law which, while properly safeguarding collec- 
tive bargaining, does nothing else to reduce the causes of 
labor disputes. 

Again and again the Board insists it is not a mediation 
agency and yet its own record of cases adjusted shows it 
must have played a part in bringing thousands of cases 
to settlement in a virtual procedure of conciliation. It is 
true the Board is not equipped with conciliators as such 
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but its agents and field investigators, to their credit be it 
said, have often acquitted themselves well in the role of 
mediator forced inevitably upon them by circumstances. 

Many of the Senate amendments opposed by the Board 
should of course be rejected. They are plainly intended to 
weaken the collective bargaining rights of employees. 
But it is difficult to see why the Board opposes so fair an 
amendment as the one which forbids the issuance of a 
complaint against an employer “except where (1) the 
employees aggrieved by the alleged unfair labor practices 
have, within 30 days after the commission thereof, served 
on the employer a statement of the charges and the relief 
desired; (2) the employer has, within 30 days, failed to 
adjust the matter and the employees have, within 60 days 
thereafter, filed charges with the Board; (3) the Board’s 
complaint has been issued within six months after com- 
mission of the. unfair labor practices and is limited to the 
charges already made and the relief already demanded 
of the employer by the employees.” 


ADDED PERIOD 


To the foregoing, the Board 
objects vaguely on account of 
“legal complexities” and claims 


OF MEDIATION 
IS NECESSARY the “institution of Proceedings 
against an employer” would be- 


come “an intricate and hazardous matter.” 

But is this really so? 

Would not the very procedure outlined above tend to 
encourage self-adjustment between employer and em- 
ployee units? And what possible harm is there in de- 
laying for not more than 60 days the war between man- 
agement and labor and giving them a chance to get 
together? The Railway Mediation Act provides this self- 
same means of cooling passions and making peace. 

Here was an excellent chance for the Board to lay 
aside its zeal for an unchanged law and to recognize that 
machinery for peace-making is just as important as ma- 
chinery for law enforcement. 

Nor is it conducive to labor peace or to sound adminis- 
tration if an administrative agency created by Congress 
seeks to retain for itself vast discretionary powers. Thus 
the Labor Board suggests it may merely change its regu- 
lations so as to meet present objections to its course in 
determining the “appropriate unit” for collective bargain- 
ing. This can only mean that the Labor Board as an in- 
stitution under this and succeeding administrations would 
be subjected to group pressure and political influence to 
change its regulations. 

The safest course to follow is to require that Co ce . 
do the legislating and that the people speak through ‘ee’ 
gress when they want any fundamental changes mad 
the statute itself. 

Lastly we come to the question of function. The Labor 
Board’s report says in conclusion: 

“The Board is a quasi-judicial agency, not a medi- 
ation board. Its members should, therefore, all rep- 
resent the public rather than partisan interests.” 

But has this really been so? Have not members of the 
Labor Board themselves proclaimed in public speeches 
that the Wagner Act compelled them to be partisans of 
labor unions and that the statute did not confer any other 
obligations upon them? 


FAULT LIES Now the Labor Board, despite 


much of the criticism heaped 
upon it, has been conscientiously 


IN LAW, NOT 
trying to apply the statute and 


IN BOARD he 

in my judgment it is the law and 
not the Board which has been at fault. Yet to say this is 
not to dissent one iota from the law’s main purpose— 
the right of workers to organize and to choose their own 
spokesmen shall not be interfered with or abridged. 

The time has come for the Congress to examine the 
law objectively and dispassionately. 

It is the National Labor Relations Act which is on trial 
—not Senator Wagner and not the members of the Labor : 
Board. 

The Act should be amended to impose obligations of 
fairness in negotiation on both employees and employers, 
and mediation machinery should be created to make it 
unnecessary for the powers of the Board to be invoked 
except in palpable cases of abuse of the inalienable rights 
of collective bargaining. 

This is the real issue and the current hearings should 
be watched by the public with alertness and renewed in- 
terest to determine whether these furidamentals are being 
ignored or recognized. 
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